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Protection to American Art. 


We are not altogether satisfied as to the 
ruth of the report that the ‘Protective So- 
iety of Sign Painters and House Decorators,” 
has petitioned Congress for such a change in 
ne tariff as may protect their industry against 
he ruinous effect of foreign competition. 

om the disposition of Congress there is no 
joubt tbat such a petition would meet, at least, 
with an attentive hearing, and the arguments 
vith which it is enforced will serve as a model 
pn which to frame similar petitions from other 
branches of trade. ‘The society urges that 
preat injustice is done to their craft by the in- 
froduction into this country, at a very low rate 
pf duty, of gaudy signs and decorations 
yhich are sold in large quantities at prices 
with which its members cannot pretend to 
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BRIDGE ABOUT TO BE ERECTED AT THE CORNERS OF BROADWAY AND FULTON STREET, 


compete. It is alleged that good taste has not | of the city. As they areintormed and believe, 
increased in the same ratio as wealth, and that | these triumphs of native genius are being 
the money of the country which ought to be | gradually superseded by foreign productions 
expended on the superior productions of native | which have neither the elegant forms nor the 
industry is now wasted on imported trashy | exquisite coloring of native work, and seeing, 
articles, which it would rot be if the stream | therefore, the profits of their craft being less- 
of foreign competition were impeded or | ened, these artisans seck the protection of an 
dammed up. The petitioners insinuate rather enlightened Congress. 

than directly assert, that Congress, by grant- 
ing their prayer, would not only inculeate a 
higher standard of taste, but would teach our 
citizens how to save their money, or, at least, 
how to invest it profitably. As a more serious | ance that we should be unwilling to lay our- 
matter, it is asserted that numbers of young | ’ 


“range iF 3 | selves open to the charge of discouraging it. 
sign-painters have of late been so discouraged | But there are some considerations in connec- 


by seeing the preference which the public has tion with it which, we think, cannot have been 
given to foreign daubs, chiefly on account of | ayy weighed by the signers of the petition, 
their cheapness, that they have thrown up their | and these we proceed, very respectfully and 
employment in disgust, and have become car- | priefly, to lay before them. It is conceded that 
penters and engineers, to | there is a large and increasing demand from 
the great loss of the coun- | all parts ot the country for signs and decora- 
try, and their own personal | tions. How is itto be met? Buyers cannot 
detriment. | afford high prices for what, after all, is a 
| luxury. They want signs, and are not so par- 


We must apologize to these respectable per- 
| sonsif we have in any way misstated their views. 
| The foundation among us of a school of house 


Descending to particulars, 
the society points with be- 
coming pride to the graceful 
statues of Indians and High- 
landers which adorn our 
shop fronts ; to the exquisite 


| thing itself. The wayside innkeeper, the 
settler in the far West, have a laudable desire 
| to decorate their homes, but they must do so 
within their means. They cannot afford to 
cartoons, representing the | buy the artistic works of the society; must 
denizens of the forest in | they therefore live and die ungratified ? The 
their native homes, which | only rerult of prohibiting the sale of foreign 
decorate so many of the | signs and decorations would be that the market 
buildings in Broadway and | would be supplied by an inferior school of 
other streets; and to the | native artisans, which would be quickly warm- 
chaste decorations in the | ed into life. And thus, so far from protection 
interior of the private palaces raising the standard of taste, it would only 
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and sign-painting is a matter of so much import- | 


| ticular as to the quality, as they are to have the 


create a school of inferior designers, whose 
only desire would be to produce something 
cheap and salable. National taste in art is a 
thing of slow, very slow growth. We honor 
the aspiration which seeks to cover the bare 
white-washed walls of the humble cottage with 
any decorations, however rude and inartistic, 
Any taste is better than no taste at all; but the 
society seems to think that the taste which 


| does not find its gratification in buying the‘r 


works had better not exist at all. 

It appears to have been overlooked that, to 
carry out the principles of the society, the im- 
migration of foreign sign-painters and decora- 
tors ought also to have been prohibited. If an 
artisan in England or in Belgium finds that the 
importation of his works is virtually prohibited, 
he will of course come and produce them here, 
and the competition in low taste will be just 


,as destructive of what the society considers 
| its interests, as if he remained abroad. 


The plea that young house-painters are 
driven to other employments is not one that 
will be very alarming to the publie. There is 
more hard work to be done than this genera- 
tion can accomplish, and if the neophyte does 
not feel that he has that within him which will 
raise him to the highest ranks in his trade, he 
does well to abandon it for some other pursuit 
where his industry will meet quicker reward. 
We have no fear that true genius— some 
‘‘mute, inglorious Milton ”--will perish, be- 
cause Congress will not protect it against 
foreign competition. The anch ’io son pittore 


spirit is of too dauntless a nature to be thus 
crushed, and besides, in its fullest develop- 
ment, it knows but one universal brotherhood 
in man. 
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Nortce—We have no travelling agents. All 
persons representing themsclves to be such arc im- 
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NOoTIC=S. 


MANUSCRIPTS must in all cases be accompanied with 
the rcal name and address of the authors,and with stamps 
for their return, if uvacceptable. The utmost care will 
be taken and all possible expedition used with regard 
to them; but it must be understood that the Editor is 
not responsible should 4 MS. be mislaid or lost. All 
Communications, Books for Review, et:., must be ad- 
dressed to Frank LEsiie, 537 Pearl street, New York. 








A Pleasant and a Novel Gift. 


Grven away with No. 15 of Frank Lesrin’s 
Bors’ anp Grmts’ WEEKLY, an illustrated checker- 
board, suitable for chess, and draughts. This admir- 
able plaything combines beauty wiih utility, and forms 
an ornament for the study and the drawing-room, 
every square containing a beautiful design. Price, 
with the paper, five cents. 








New Ethnology. 


Tuekz is an Eastern aphorism to this effect: 
The vagaries of a wise man rather than the 
decencies of fools. Solomon, in his cups, 
would doubtless have radiated more wisdom 
than gererations of Smyths (Charles B.) in 
their most sober thoughts. We do not 
quite regard Henry Ward Beecher as a Solo- 
mon, but even in his wayward moods, when 
his exuberant fancy seems to have run 
away with his judgment, most people would 
rather be paradoxical with him than logical 
with inferior minds. Yet he sometimes tries 
our faith sorely. His hearers, carried away by 
the magic of voice and manner, greet with ap- 
plause the ideas which, read coolly in type the 
following morning, seem without a base in 
reason or fact. The picturesque image is in- 
deed there, but little consideration is needed 
to show that it was only an image, a creation 
of the fancy, with no corresponding reality in 
nature. It is only thus we can regard Mr. 
Beecher’s assertion at the meeting for the re- 
lief of the Cretans, that ‘the Yankee is a cross 
between the Jew and the Greek.” The cur- 
rent of thought which led to this extraordinary 
climax, sprang naturally enough from his sub- 
ject. Some Greeks are suffering from the hor- 
rors of a civil war waged with unusual bar- 
barism. They solicit the aid of other Chris- 
tians, and so long as they can get it are proba- 
bly not particular whether they obtain it from 
Roman Catholics or Protestants, both equally 
being heretics and schismatics, but still good 
enough Christians when charity is in question. 
This orator tells his audience that what the 
Greeks were two thousand years ago they 
are now, which may or may not be compli- 
mentary, according as the reader estimates the 
civilization of ancient as compared with modern 
times. But to go back two thousand years— 
more or less—carries us to an epoch in Grecian 
history which no one can think of without 
emotion, and that emotion is invoked to excite 
our sensibilities for the Greeks of to-day. 
Beauty in distress is almost rivaled by genius 
in rags, and it is not altogether unpleasant to 
think that Demosthenes and Pericles are the 
suppliants for our bounty in the perscns of 
their descendants. 

It is not quite easy to see why the Hebrews 
were brought into the argument. Possibly by 
way of antithesis, or because some religious 
element had to be introduced, and it was ob- 
vious that Christianity owed nothing to the 
Greek mind, which in fact hed only degraded 
it by subtleties and perversions. But having 
got two subjects in his hand—the Jews, to 
whom he says we owe our Christianity, and the 
Greeks, as he says, the authors of our civiliza- 
tion—Mr. Beecher, in his inimitable manner, 
kneaded them together, and told his hearers 
that they—Yankees—were the compound of 
those two primary elements. 

If it could be supposed that this was in- 
tended to be serious and not a new figure of 
speech, how many of our chcrished beliefs 
must we give up as mere delusions! We had 
supposed that our Anglo-Saxon energy, indus- 
try and love of hard work were not inherited at 
Jeast from the Jews. We are sure that our 
love of truth is not derived from the Greeks, 
certainly not from Cretans. And whatever 
other qualities go to make up what we call our 
civilization we had thqnght might, to a large 
extent, have been traced to other influences 
than those now claimed as their exclusive 
origin. Even supposing for a moment that all 
that Mr. Beecher assests of the Jews and 
Greeks be true, we may ask if there were not 
higher grounds on which to appeal to the sym- 
pathies of his audience? If our habits of 


thought be opposed to hereditary distinctions, 
why should illustrious ancestry be paraded 
asaclaim to our charity? Laying aside all 
the rant about Minos and Demosthenes, there 
is enough in the fact that several thousand 
Greeks—whether called Christians or not is of 
ttle consequence—are exposed to horrible 








sufferings, and their women and children are 
being treacherously slaughtered, to excite our 
warmest sympathies. The charity of our peo- 
ple is renowned throughout the world, and it 
is no wonder that in their affliction the Greeks 
turn to us for assistance. We would not, by 
@ single word, discourage their appeal, nor 
check the stream of generous aid which is al- 
ready set in motion on their behalf. All we 
ask is, that our charity toward these unfortun- 
ates should not be demanded on false grounds. 
That they are miserable, afflicted and helpless, 
while we are prosperous and rich, is enough 
for us to know, and no maudlin sentimentality 
about their ancestors can, or ought, to add any 
weight to the claim on our bounty such con- 
trast irresistibly creates, 

We began by hinting our diffidence in dis- 
senting from any of Mr. Beecher’s opinions, 
however queerly he might express them, and 
perhaps there is a sense in which the Yankee 
may be all he asserts. The reverend gentleman 
is doubtless proud of the national cognomen, 
and may not object, if we look on him and 
others of like fervent spirit, as modern types 
of the freedom-loving Socrates combined with 
the benevolence of the good Samaritan. 


Competitive Examination for Civil Office 
—Consuls. ; 

Mz. Jencxres, of Rhode Island, has introduced a 

bill in the House of Representatives, from the 

Committee on Retrenchment,which ought to arrest 


attention, and which will commend itself to the 
public good sense. It is entitled “A Bill to regu- 








| late the Civil Service of the United States and 


promote the efficiency thereof,” Its provisions, as 
we learn from the telegraphic reports, are, in effect, 
** that hereafter all appointments of civil officers 
in the several departments of the service of the 
United States, except postmasters and such officers 
as are required by law to be appointed by the Presi- 
dent, by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, shall be made from those persons who shall 
have been found best qualified for the performance 
of the duties of the offices to which such appoint- 
ments are to be made, in an open and competitive 
examination, by a board of three commissioners, 
to be appointed by the President, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, who shall hold 
their offices for five years, and be paid a salary of 
$5,000 each, They are to prescribe the qualifica- 
tions for office, having reference to age, health, 
character, knowledge and ability, and establish 
rules for applications and examinations for office. 
They are required to divide the country into ter- 
ritorial districts for the purpose of holding ex- 
aminations, and to designate some convenient 
place therefor. They may examine personally, or 
by persons by them specially designated. Annual 
reports of their doings will be required. Persons 
standing highest in order of merit at the examina- 
tions are to receive the appointments. The board 
is given power to require a fee of five dollars from 
each person examined, aud ten dollars from each 
person who shall receive a certificate of recom- 
mendation. They shall have power to establish 
by general rules what misconduct or inefficiency 
shall be sufficient for the removal of officers. They 
may call to their assistance men of learning and 
high character, as they sce fit, or officers in the 
naval, military or civil service of the United States. 
They may also hear and determine cases of al- 
leged misconduct or inefficiency. All citizens of 
the United States shall be eligible to examination 
and appointment under this system, females as 
well as males,” 

The system here proposed has worked well ia 
Great Britain, where social and political influ- 
ences are adverse to its success. It ought to be 
eminently successful here, where it would start 
under more favorable conditions. It is, or ought 
to be, adapted to the genius of our people, and to 
harmonize with our notions; for if we make one 
pretension more loudly than another, it is that 
position should be the award of capacity, acquire- 
ment and character. In China the system is as 
old as history, and extends from the lowest to the 
highest position of the empire below that of the 
sovereign himself. 

Nothing is more humiliating and debasing than 
the existing mode of appointment to minor offices, 
clerkships and similar positions. The nomina- 
tions are made as rewards, generally for local 
partisan service, often of the lowest description, 
and in most instances with no reference to the 
fitness of the person for the special place he may 
receive. A Congressman goes to the Setretary of 
the Treasury and claims a position for a constitu- 
ent, who, in nine cases out of ten, gets such post 
as may be vacant, not that he is best fit for, even 
supposing him to bave qualifications to fill some 
sort of position. The square man is put in the 
round hole, and the: round man in the square 
hole, and all to the general annoyance and public 
damage. 

It is safe to say that more thar: half the time of 
every member of Congress, of the Cabinet, and 
most of that of the President himself, is taken up 
with hearing or attending to applications for 
offices varying in emoluments from $1,000 to $2,000 
per year. The time thus worse than wasted belongs 
to the public, and is taken from that which should 
be exclusively dedicated to the public business. 
Much of the careless, immature legislation of 
Congress is due to the distraction of the attention 
of members, and the consumption of their time 
by applicants for petty offices, 

How far Mr. Jenckes’s bill would, if adopted, 
remedy existing difficulties or better the civil 
service, can only be determined by 
ment ; but one thing is certain, it cannot fail to be 
an improvement on our present system. 

The only criticism we have to make to the bill 
is not as to what it provides for, but what it does 





not provide for. Officers who receive their ap- 
pointments through the nomination of the 
President, by and with the advice of the Senate, 
are exempt from its provisions. Now, if there 
be a class of men above all others to whom 
the most stringent provisions of the bill should 
apply, it is Consuls and Consular Agents. With 
an experience in the matter hardly second to that 
of any American citizen, we deliberately effirm 
that,taken as a whole there exists in no department 
of the public service so unworthy and incompe- 
tent a set of men as the Consuls abroad of the 
United States. 

We do not now speak so much of their almost 
univergal ignorance of the language of the place 
or port to which they are accredited, for that may 
be got over through interpreters, but of their 
general ignorance, as well of business as of their 
rights and duties. They are often called on to 
act in matters involving great deliberation, to 
judge of law and equity, in cases involving both, 
and in which hasty or ignorant action may not 
only seriously injure the interests of others, but 
embroil and embarrass their government. And 
yet we often find in these positions mere boys, 
silly and conceited, who could no more obtain a 
position of responsibility in business at home 
than they could the Presidency. Hammocks and 
cigars, and often worse, form the leading orna- 
ments and appurtenances of their offices, and the 
novels of Eugene Sue the standard books of their 
libraries. They neither receive nor deserve local 
respect, and if not corrupt and en are usu- 
ally simply contemptible. 

There is another class quite as bad, in other 
ways. The sharp fellow taken from some country 
store, who “goes in” for making money ; lives 
meanly if not squalidly; who signs false invoices 
for a consideration, and pounces like a buzzard 
on a sick American sailor, collecting his pay in 
the hope he may die, or sending him to some hos- 
pital needlessly, in order to obtain a bonus from 
its proprietor. He is a local politician at home, 
and knows that his tenure of office will hardly ex- 
ceed four years; so he does nothing to obtain 
commercial or other information for his country- 
men, does not attempt to win respect for the 
American name by dignified and courtly conduct, 
but devotes his whole time to getting moncy, 
with little or no regard to mode or morality. 

Next come the Consular Agents; local mer- 
chants or tradesmen, usually of Hebraic features 
and accent, who are the accessories and tools of 
the “sharp” consuls in their irregular transac- 
tions, and who use the American flag as a cover 
for every kind of commercial fraud and petty 
villainy. 

But it is not our purpose to claesify or describe 
the different varieties of Consul, genus American ; 
for it may be said of them generally, with some 
notable and honorable exceptions, that they are a 
disgrace to the country, and a libel on its intelli- 
gence and character. Mr. Seward, not long ago, 
with grim irony, issued a circular, requiring that 
applicants for Consulships should be able to read 
and write, and have some knowledge of arithmetic, 
as well as of international law. This was the 
Secretary’s negative way of saying that many 
aspirants for Consular honors did not know how 
to read or write or cipher! We can point out to 
him men bearing commissions under his signa- 
ture who can only do these things with difficulty 
and imperfectly. 

No class of men have it in their power to be 
more useful to their country than our Consuls. 
Let eny one glance over the published British 
Consular reports, and he will see how much 
British Consuls have done to interest, instruct, 
and stimulate British commerce and manufac- 
tures. We want our Consular officers to be in- 
structed up to the capacity of doing the same 
thing; and we trust Mr. Jenckes will so amend his 
billas to include aspirants for Consulates in its 
provisions, exacting from them not only proficiency 
in all general branches of education, but in com- 
mercial knowledge and international law. Then 
let the Consular laws be amended ; the system of 
fees be entirely abolished, and the salaries of 
Consuls fixed at sufficiently high a figure to enable 
them to live like gentlemen, and proportioned to 
the extent and responsibilities of their duties, 








TOWN COSSIP. 


Acatn the snow occupies almost gener.] at- 
tention. The streets are in a condition which would be 
disgraceful to a small country village; nor does there 
seein to be any chance of their improving. Some of 
the city railroads have made no attempt to run their 
cars sinve the snow blockade. They interpret their 
charter as conferring a right to get everything they can, 
and do nothing in return for the comfort of the public. 
They have the right to run when it suits their conve- 
nience, and to charge what fare they choose, and the pub- 
lic will probably quietly acquiesce in this liberal inter- 
pretation of their charters, until, emboldened by impu- 
nity, they become even more grasping and outrageous— 
if this is possible—than they are now. ‘There is wanted 
here the class of persons who are numerous in England, 
and who make it their business to reform public abuses, 
They are the social Curtii of our modern society, who 
devote themselves to the salvation of their fellows by 
leaping boldly into any gulf of wrong which they 
chance to find yawning in their way. One of the most 
noticeable persons of this class was a gentleman whose 
name has unfortunately been lost to fame, who, when 
the first Crystal Palace was opened, presented himself, 
one fine morning, for admittance, carrying under his 
arm the umbrella which is the unfailing companion of 
a careful, well-to-do Englishman. The doorkeeper told 
him that he could not carry his umbrella in with him, 
but must leave it with a person appointed by the com- 
pany for such duty, who would take care of it, and 
return it, and whose charge for so doing was twopence 
—four cents. This charge the gentleman refused to 


psy. “Then,” said the doorkeeper, “you cannot go 
in.” “ Dut,” said the gentleman, “I have paid for my 
ticket.” ‘Then leave your umbrella behind.” “ Well, 


retain it if you will; I am willing to leave it, but un- 
willing to pay for being obliged to act in accordance 
with your rules."’ The result was that the gentleman 
went in, leaving his umbrella behind, under protest, in 
the bands of the person appointed to receive such 


—= 
articles, and when he came out again his umbrells 
could not of course be found. Hereupon he co: 

& suit against the Crystal Palace Company for the value 
of his umbrella. They contested the suit, and it pro. 
bably cost him one hundred times-the value of the um, 
brella, but he was eventually successful, and establisheg 
the rule that if the company refused to allow visitors tp 
carry their umbrellas in with them, then it must take 
care of them gratuitously. For a man with plenty of 
means and leisure at his command, and with a disposi. 

tion to findsatisfaction in reforming abuses, there could 

not be a greater pleasure than the successful prosecy. 

tion of such asuit. Suchaclass of men is sadly wanteq 

here, They are the growth of an old and settled ciyij. 

zation, where men have become polished and wealth has 

accumulated, We are, as yet, too new to have them; 

but when our society is ready for them they will appcar, 

as certainly as measuring-worms in the spring or mus. 

quitoes in a quiet pool during the summer. 

All human things seem to revolve in circles, The 
compensatory movement for all seeming advance ip 
simply a return upon the reverse side of the circle. The 
Atlantic Telegraph seems to be the latest gicantic illus. 
tration of this theory. When Europe was months away 
the news from there had some importance. This quality 
was lessened by the use of steam, and now that Europe 
is, in time, about as far as Staten Island, the news we get 
from it appears to have become about as valuable as that 
we receive from there, News is something nev, and 
implies somewhat the el ts of dist Put Europe, 
practically, where Staten Island is, and to all intenty 
and purposes it becomes Staten Island. Thus in the 
compensatory economy of nature the vicious element 
introduced into modern society by the daily press ix 
destined to cure itsslt. The nations will all become 
next-door neighbors, and the news of wars will be as 
uninteresting as reports from the new abattoir at Com. 
munipaw. We will come to settle down, and find that, 
as men are but children of a larger growth, so nations 
are but separate aggregations of human beings, and each 
of us will have some typical community within easy 
distance, from whose doings we will casily prognosticate 
the actions of the larger mass, just as the vote ot Hull, 
a little d in Boston harbor, whose population oom. 
prises five voters, is always a sure index to the courts 
ot the State. But really the news which costs five dol- 
lars a word to flash over the cable has been either so 
contemptibly worthless or so much older than that 
brought by mail, that the advertisement columns of a 
daily paper are fresher and more instructive than that 
devoted to the cable dispatches. We sve, too, by the 
foreign papers that the journals on the other side make 
the same complaints. Jhe next thing will be to carry 
the cable round the world and telegraph the doings of 
Wall street to the Jersey City ferries by way of China, 
Ordinary items may then acquire an interest. At least 
such a result will teach us ourselves, and this finally is 
the best result of wisdom. 

The lottery mania seems to be still on the increase, 
It seems to be an admirable way, despite the old proverb, 
of eating your cake and having it too. It is suggested 
now that Barnum should obtain the fortunate owner of 
the lucky number in the Opera House scheme and ex- 
hibit him. There are quantities cf persons who would 
pay a fair price for the privilege. The passion for 
bling is so universal, however, that it is impossible 
to prevent it. There is a shadow of justification in the 
cases where some public charity is to be aided; but what 
is the difference between Mr. Crosby’s scheme and Mr. 
Morrissey’s faro-table? Supposing both to be con- 
ducted with perfect fairness, there is none, except thas 
in one the excitement is immediate and im the other it 
is prolonged. The law also seems to troat them both 
with equal respect, by kindly abstaining from any im- 
pertinent interference with either. 

Amusements in the City. 


The features in city amusements for the week ending 





‘Wednesday, February 6th, have been as follows: Atthe 


Winter Garden on Monday evening, January 28th, Mr. 
Edwin Booth made the third of his grand revivils in 
the ‘Merchant of Venice,” produced with all the re- 
sources of the theatre employed, and with himeelf in 
the réle of Shylock. He has never betore played the 
character so well; and his support, in Madame M: thua- 
Scheller as Portia, Mr. Gotthold as Bassanio, Mr. Bar- 
ton Hill as Gratiano, Mr. Andrews as Launcelot, etc., 
has been of the most satisfactory character. Madame 
Methua-Scheller’s Portia may be considered one of the 
most successful of her renderings in all regards; and 
Mr. Booth’s Shylock, if not equal to, must take rank 
next after his Richelieu and Hamlet. Som» of the scene 
— and setting of this‘pley, in the present procuc- 
on, including the different scenes of the Rialto, the 
Palace of St. Marc and the interior of the Senate House, 
may take rank with anything before produced on the 
American stage. This revival will of course hold the 
Winter Garden stage for several weeks. * * * At 
Wallack’s, tiully owing to the delicate health of Mr. 
Lester Wallack, ‘“‘Ours” was withdrawn on Saturday 
evening, the 2d, while yet in the very flush of its suc- 
cess; and on Monday evening, the 4th, a new adaptation 
from the French of Victorien Sardou, called ‘‘ A Danger- 
ous Game,” was produced, Mr. James W. Wallack head- 
ing the cast. Comment upon this play will be given 
next week. * * * At the Olympic Theatre, the 
Richings Opera troupe concluded their season on 
Saturday evening the 2d, and on Monday evening, the 
4th, the theatre returned to its domestic specialties. 
* * * At Niblo’sthe “Black Crook” continues its 
course, no abatement in its popularity, though one 
change has been made in the cast, in the part af 
Carline, owing to the sudden and regretted death 
of Miss Milly Cavendish, the English actress and 
vocalist, who filled that character. * * * At the 
New York Theatre “‘Cendrilon” has been followed 
by another Parisian spectacle, amounting to but little 
as a piece but supplying splendid opportunities for dis 
play (pedicular and other) called “ A Bird of Paradise.” 
Miss ckley, the Gomersals, etc., have leading parts 
in this, as in the last piece; and something more of it 
when its standing is more assured. * * * At the Broad- 
way the Worrell Sisters have been giving the very heavy 
bill of “ Cinderella’ and *‘ Aladdin” both on the same 
evening; but that is ccowded away with the week, by 
the new drama of “ Come. produced un ‘jer the 
charge of Manager MeV: , of Chicago, with Mr. 
Charles Wheatleizh, Mr. Mayo and others added to the 
company, especially to give it completeness. Of this, 
too, something more when it is fully blown, * * * At 
Barnum’s Mrs. Howard has concluded, and a neW 
drama of very singular characteristics, religious, his- 
torical, zoological, etc., written for it by Mr. Jolo 
Brovgham, has taken possession of the stage and bids 
fair to attract all the city in the way of visitors, as it has 
already engrossed a large portion of the floating popu- 
lation in its demand for auxiliaries. Of couse the 
Van Amburgh Menagerie are prominent in this produc- 
tion, which will no doubt prove ove of the most success 
ful affairs of the season. * * * At the New York Circus 
the bill has remained nearly as during the previous 
week, * * * Mr. Whalley and Miss Herring have beeD 
making a feature of “ Pizarro” at the Old Bowery. * * * 
The Seventh Regiment Band gave their seventh concert 
at the armory on Saturday evening the 24. * * * 4 
grand complimentary concert to the contralto, Miss 
Florence A. Rice, was ge at the Brooklyn Academy 
on Friday evening the ist., many eminent artists assist 
ing. * * * Mr. Harrison hus resumed the Sunday eve 
ing concerts at Steinway Hall, with Madame Parep4, 
Carl Rosa, Mille, Thomas, etc. * * * It is now ab 
that the rebuilt Academy of Music will be 
Max Maretzek carly in March, but that pre 
bal d’opera will be held 
there, under the same auspices as last year. * * * Ir. 
and Mrs. Howard Paul are about to give their celebrated 
and impersonations in Boston, and we commend 
entertainment to the cu!tivated musica] popuiatio® 
that city, Both Mr. and Mrs. Howard Paul, in they 





respective | are very Gnished artistes. 
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of work now to be reen at Goupil’s Gallery, and which, Boston: Ticknor & Fields. - the gem of inspiration. Before him were borne the 


perhaps, is the largest drawing ever yet executed with 
the lead- measuring, at a rough guess, something 
like six feet by four. It is the work of a German artist 
of this city, and is to be sent to the Paris Exhibition, 


where it will attract notice, probably, less as a work of | 


art than as a specimen of the large scale upon which pen. 
cil drawings may be worked out. 

We saw lately, in the studio of E. Forbes, 927 Broad- 
way, ® clever picture nearly finished by that rising 
young artist. The subject is one taken from Mr. 
Forbes’s varied experiences of camp-life during the late 
war. Near the picket-lines several weather-beaten 
soldiers from both armies, Northern and Southern, are 


engaged in driving bargains for an exchange of camp | 


luxuries. The characters are all drawn from life, and 
are excellent types of the stuff of which American sol- 
diers are made. There is better color in this picture 
than in any we have hitherio seen from the pencil of 
the same artist. It is to appear, we believe, at the ap- 
proaching annual exhibition of the National Academy 
of Design. 

Three busts in marble, by Gould, representing “‘ Me- 

histophiles,”” “‘Imogen,”’ and ‘‘ Childhood,” respect- 
arg are on view at Snedecor’s Galery. The best of 
these is the “Imogen’’—a face full of placid sweet- 
uess and expression. 

W. Bradford is at work upon several canvases, large 
and small, presenting subjects noted by him during his 
exploration of Labrador and the wild coasts of the Gulf 
of St. Lawrence. Among these thre is a brilliant 
Artic composition of boats “‘ jammed” among ic: bergs; 
a large marine view with a ship looming up against a 


lurid 3 and several smaller coast scenes, the details 
of which are worked up with great fidelity and power. 
Mr. Bradford’s large picture of ‘‘ Sealer Crushed by Ice- 


’? is to be chromo-lithographed, we believe, either 
land or Germany. 

erstadt’s Studio, in the Tenth street building, is 
prac wy at present, by E. F. Perry, an artist who 
studied for some years in Germany, and who has lately 
resided much upon the Pacific coast. Mr. Perry has in 
his studio many curious studies and sketches of scenery 
in California and in the neighboring Sandwich Islands, 
Among these we see many transcripts of Chinese charac- 
ter, types of which are abundant now in the regions 
referred to. A small picture of a girl with a spinning- 
wheel, by the same artist, possesses much merit for 

grace of composition. 

There are some excellent foreign pictures now to be 
seen at the Goupil Gallery (Knoedler’s), Among these 
we will name one by C. Schloesser—a large composition 
of many figures, representing an amateur society ot 
musicians. The periormers are of all ages, from the 
septuagenarian violinist to the boys with brass instru- 
ments bigger than themselves, and the wee child 

ed up on a stool to read the music allotted for its 
violin. There is a wonderful variety of character, 
serious and humorous, in this capital picture. 

V. Nehlig is at work upon a new and important picture, 
of which we shall soon be able to give anaccount, His 
large picture, called ‘‘ After the Buttle,’’ which will be 
remembered as having been in one of the exhibitions 
here some time since, has been purchased by Mr. Jay 
Cooke, the banker. 

We have received a well-executed mezzotint, by Sar- 
tain, purporting to be a portrait of the Saviour, irom a 
photograph taken from an ancient gem. We have no 
means of ascertaining the authenticity of the numerous 
statements respecting the gem in question, but there is 
full testimony with regard to the photograph from 
which the mezzotint was taken, a copy of which is in 
the ——_ of a gentleman of this cicy. 

e collection of pictures lately in the gal'ery of Mr. 
8. P. Avery has been on exhibition during the past week 
at the Leeds Art Gallery, on Broadway. The collection 
comprises many excelient works, by artists European as 
well as American, all of which will have been disposed 
at auction before these notes are printed. Mr. Avery 
will ;sail for Europe on the 9th instant, in charge of 
man eae works of art intended for the Paris 

jon. 

Launt Thompson is engaged in making some altera- 
tions to his massive bust ot “The Trapper,’ previous 
to sending it to Paris for exhibition. 
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GOSSIP FROM LONDON. 


A Lonpon correspondent writes pleasantly 
as follows, under date of June 9th: 

**We have had hard weather of late; thermometor 
down to 5° Fahrenheit, and the town in a dreadful 
state, almost al) communication, except by rail, cut off. 

few omnibuses ran with four, and cabs with two 
horses, and the fares a discrétion. On Sunday the wind 
chopped to 8, and S8.W., and General Thaw made his 
appearance and cleared the streets much quicker than 
our Metropolitan Board of Works. The idea of sweep- 

the snow into a heap in the middle of the street, so 
as to leave a gangway on each side for traffic, seems to 
bave surpassed municipal comprehension in these 


‘There is nothing new at present; the most striking 
feature of the moment being the condition of Spain. 
That coun which bas lateiy ae ees the ‘ valo- 
roso’ on the Spanish Main until whipped at Callao, is 
in an awful state of political collapse. All classes 
seem struck as dumb as merino sheep at the audacity 
of Narvaez, who has laid band on generals, bishops and 
deputies as if they were a political swell-mob. This 
indeed is rather dangerous business for a monarchy 
which stands low in public opinion and may come 

with arun. As there have been rumors of a pro- 
jected union of the Spanish and Portuguese crowns, 
and of making a ring-fence of the Peninsula, this action 
of Narvaez may hast:n the business; some, indeed, 
have thought that the return of the Queen to Madrid 
might have been delzyed till the Greek Calends, but it is 
always difficult to predicate how much a nation will 
submit to, and there is, as you know, no love lost be- 
tween Spaniards and Portuguese. Had they the same 
aspirations for unity as the Germans, one might easily 
annex the other. France seems drawing in her horns, 
withdra from Italy and Mexico, and peace will be 
the order of the day for this year. The International 
Exhibition prevents Louis Napoleon making a move of 
any kind this year; next year the Eastern question will 
come off. A canard that Austria intended to march 
first to Constantinople was given out, but soon dis- 
believed. It Austria were wise she would bend all her 
energies to unclose the mouth of the Danube to get her 
corn sat for Europe, but she lies there floundering in 
the mid, or, to use Hette...cet’s expression, ‘ smothered 
in her own fat.’ 

“Two Azteo idiots have been married at St. George’s, 
Hanover Square, our most fashionable altar of arisio- 





cratic Hymen. The Standard gives a glowing descrip- 
tion of event; the bride blushing through her native 
, and the bride m, who pantomimed like a 

t, with the ribbon of a continental 


order dangling from his button-hole, enough to make 
ali decorés proud of the institution which they share in 
Gopihe of the Empire of Maximilian, ana’ supposed 
mi and supposed 
deacer dants of Montezuma ! - 

“ You have, of course, heard of our purchase of the 
Balcas Collection for $240,000. It consists. of vases, 
gems, coins, ornaments, tian and other an- 
tiquities. The most :emarkable objects are a marble 
ee a ee ee of a Ro- 
man lady of the fifth century, a.v., in pe of a sarco- 

or tea-caddy, with ali the objects usual in the 

or mundus muliebris of a Roman i a 

cameo of sardonyz with the head of A and s 

oom ane remarkably large and fine, and valued 
by some ee: 8 splendi 





This is the first volume of the entire series of Dickens’s 
works, which will be completed in thirteen volumes, to 
be issued monthly. The aim of the publishers in this 
edition is to combine elegance with cheapness. The 
_— y= small, is clear, ~_ & the rytnes, 

xteen page engravi from wings tinge, 
illustrate the “ Pickwick Papers.” 


Tue Art Journau. New York: Virtue, Yors- 
ton & Co., No. 12 Dey street. 
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| as many of our ponds, 


The steel engravings in the January number are 
**F lorizel and Perdita,”’ from a painting by C. R. Leslie, 
“The Signal,” from a painting by J. Phillips, and ‘The 
Spirit of Love and Truth,” from a sculpture by J. Ed- 
wards, It contains aleo a number of fine wood engrav- 
ings, among them “ Faust and Marguerite,” ‘‘ The De- 
parture for the War,”’ and “ Almsgiving.”” 








The Bridge for Foot-Passengers Over 
Broadway. 


Tus illustration gives a view of the bridge 
to be erecied tor foot-passengers over Broadway. The 
view is taken from opp*%site the Astor House, looking 
down Broadway. The church in the pictyse is St. Paul’s 
one of the best old specimens of architecture we have‘ 
in the city. The enormous and ceaseless traffic of 
Broadway and Fulton street renders it almost 1mpossi- 
ble for foot- passengers to cross at this point, so that the 
bridge, which has been promised for a long time, will 
be, when erected, a great public convenience. Messrs. 
Ritchie & Griffiths are the architects whose plan has 
been accepted, anc which we represent in our illustra- 
tion. As designed, the bridge will be an o:nameat to 
the street as well as a convenience, and all that the 

~blic will ask is that the work may be pressed {: rward 
to completion with more activity than appears to have 
been given wo it lately. We are, however, assured that 
the iron-work is already prepared, and that just as soon 
as the weather becomes mild enough to allow the 
foundations to be laid, that the work will be pushed for- 
ward rapidly to completion. 








EPITOME OF THE WEEK. 
Domestic. 


—— The railroad corporations of this city are moving 
to obtain a renewal of the law bill under the provisions of 


| which they have sheltered themselves in stealing seven- 


amg of every extra cent they charge for their fare. 
Why will not Congress act upon our suggestion and 
take the excess, which amounts to about $1,500,000, for 
the Government? The people would not object to ita 
going to Government, thougl they, of course, are averse 
to its swelling the already excessive extortions of these 
soulless corporations, 


—— The meeting for aid to the Cretans was quite 
enthusiastic and successfal. There is in this struggle 
of the Greeks for independence an element which 
appeals more strongly for sympathy than in the at- 
tempts of almost any nation. To be sure the Greeks 
of the present day, as we find them scattered all over 
the world, are not the successors of the great men of 
Athens, as we ae meye | conceive them. Perhaps, 
however, the centuries of oppression they have under- 
gone may account for their present demoralization. 
There is nothing like success for developing the more 
generous and noble qualities of our nature. 


—— The last week saw also a meeting to consider the 
destitution at the South, and attempt to raise money to 
relieve it. Unquestionably there is a great deal of 
suffering at the South among the classes who are not 
direcily responsible for the project of secession and the 
war consequent upcnit. Every great revolution produces 
the same. It is benevolent to assist suffering whenever 
and however produced, and magnanimous to expect no 
return of gratitude, and it is most probable that in this 
case there will be ample opportunity for the exercise of 
both these qualities. 


—— It has been said that Paris, having suffered from a 
severe snow-storm, taught a lesson both to London and 
New York by the prompt and efficacious way in which 
the snow was disposed of. Doubtless, the despotic 
management of aflairs in Paris surpasses wonderfully 
the democratic style anywhere; and yet we are now told 
that 160 persons in Paris were carried to the hospitals 
to be treated for contusions and injuries caused by 
slipping down in the streets. It would seem as though 


| this number was larger than those who had suffered 


from similar accidents here; and yet it is most probable 
that if the accounts were kept here, with the same accu- 
racy, we would find the number was m' greater, 


— One of the most lamentable effects of the modern 
system of newspapers is the use made of them to secure 
notoriety by persons who make its acquisition a profes- 
sion. Even the Atlantic Cable has been impressed into 
their service. The other day the news was sent that the 
Sanigust given to the Amesioan Consul af Yusts, axting 

quet given e American al 
as Ambassador while that oflice was temporarily vacant, 
and that he had also given a copy of his works to Mr. 
Bigelow. . The slower process of the mail now brings us 
the more certain information that neither of these items 
is correct. The notor: however, attained, and 
the slower truth, in trave' thro the press to cer- 
rect the swifter-paced error, will serve to increase 
the notoriety aised at in the whole affair. 


—— The use of the word rink for a skating-ground is 
on the increase. Why is it a better word than pond? 
Pond, as we use it, is purely American; in Engiand a 
pond means a horse-poud or a pool, When American 
ice was first sent to London and advertised as from 
Rockland pond, no one would use it, supposing it came 
from some muddy pool; when it was changed to Rock- 
land Lake, it instantly met with a large sale. A lake 
with us is a body of water large enough to be of some im- 
portance, while the lakes in England are hardly as large 
Rink ought perhaps to be em- 
ployed only to designate an artificially constructed place 
tor skating. In this way it may make a legitimate ad- 


| dition to the language instead of a redundancy. 


—— The yacht race has culminated in Mr. Bennett’s 
offering the Henrietta as a New Year's present to Prince 
Alfred, and in the courteous declension of the gift by the 
Prince, whereat many of the p papers are merry. It is 
one of the penalties of the m devotion to business 
that a man cannot do an im ive or generous thing 
without rendering himself liable to imputations that 
his motive was simply an advertising dodge. 


—— The question of protection is so occupying the 
public mina, that people are finding out it would be 
chea to have tree trade and pay the Government so 
much more extra taxation, that it would have all the 
money it expects to raise from duties, and enough over 
to pay the manufacturers in cash all that they hope to 
make by protected. Twenty-five dollars will buy 
such a suit of clothes in England as here would cost over 
one hundrea. Ii, therefore, we could get them here for 
thirty, and pay the Government fifty, more than it 

ts now, each of us would save twenty, The protection 
theory, despite its beautiful appearance, will persist in 
working so badly in practice as to disgust us all. The 
more we are protected, the less money the Government 
gets, and the worse qualities are ished the con- 





little bronze figure of abroad than here. 


sumer. Our clothes cost more and will not last as long. 
Flour was never more abundant, but is so high that it 
capnot be exported. The woolen manufacturers are 
| ruined; the iron trade is in a not much better condition; 
the paper-makers are protected by a duty which is al- 

most prohibitory, and yet more paper is imported than 

ever before, and it is cheaper to have our books printed 
At the same time the deimoraliza- 


the equestrian Neptune holding # horse’s bead in one | tion of the people caused by the army of spies and de- 


‘London; and during the 


Foreign. 


tay a el ay oy were recently arrested in 
Paris, for listening to the reading of Yay the 
billiard-room of the Café Mathieu, on Boulevard St. 
Miche), which was written and published in Lordon hy 
M. Felix Pyat...The pamphlet justified assassination, 
quoting the instance of Booth in support of its argu- 
ment, The persons arrested to a society 
called the Sol , who were mu! a7 never 
to receive any sacrament from the church. ‘Lhe society 
only meets on the occasion of the death of any one of 
the members, and then only to prevent any religious 
services from being performed over the body. 

— It is reported that the Aztecs have been mar- 
ried in England. The curiosity about them having 
abated, this means was taken to revive it. 
The Registrar Lord W. Lennox, and Dr. 
Brewer, were present at the wedding-breakfast. The 
mani of the affair does not seem however to 
ae py ty ts in ho mae. 

e of Tom umb, though apparently persons 0: 
respectability were found who consented to lend their 
countenance to it. 

in London 


—— During one week, thirty tradesmen 
were brought before the court for cheating by the use 
of false weights. The fine inflicted in each case was 80 
small that it would serve rather to encourage than 
vent their continuing their course. The plan in 
Paris seems to be effectual. There, a person who is 
convicted of using false weights is obliged to post up 
conspicuously in his shop a placard containing a notice 
of the fact, 

—— The word patten is coming into general use in 
England for skate. The French word is patiner. 


—— The Gentleman's Magazine for January contains a 
very interesting article by H. F. Holt upon Durer, in 
which it is shown that the plate by Durer, generally 
called the “Large Fortune,” is really a of the 
Archduchess Margaret, the wy a of the Emperor 
Maximilian, and the aunt of the — Charles, and 
was intended by Durer to express at her 
treatment of him. She had invited him to 
but, being ted Catholic, when she found 

© was warmly in favor of Luther, she turned her 
back upon him, and influenced the court to do the same, 
Hence a of the cup in one of her hands 
and the in the other, representing the promises 
she offered and the restraints she put u him, and 
in this way also the wonderful naturalistic ugliness of 
the figure is explained. 

— Mr, F. J. Furnivall, of London, having succeed- 
ed, at the go of Professor Child, of Harvard 
University, in find the famous original manuscript 
of the ballads pub by Bishop Percy, in the pos- 
session of some of his descendants, has bought from 
them the 1-7 to keep it six months, and have a copy 
made of it for the press. Mr. Furnivall now advertises 
for subscribers to the edition, The expenses will be 
about six hundred pounds, and he has about three 
already subscribed. 


—— It requires about 600 tons of meat daily to feed 
course of the year about 100 
tons of bad meat are discovered and co; by the 
ns. 


—— A French chemist has proposed a new plan of 
killing whales, by injecting into them from a a 
mixture of worali poison and chnine. The effects 
of strychnine are well known. poison is a 
mixture used by some of the wild tribes of Indians in 
Brazil, the effects of which are to destroy the action 
of that portion of the brain which regulates the animal 
functions. The eyes close, the limbs cease to move, and 
then the heart stops its action,and without producing any 
pain, death is certain in a few moments, nor is there any 
antidote yet discovered for it. The experiment has been 
tried, and on one trip some ten whales were wounded, 
of whom four were captured, The gormand circles of 
Europe are quite interested in the matter, since it is 
suggested that the portions of the whales which are re- 
jected by the hunters will be eaten by other fish, who, 
in return, will be devoured by others, and so on until, 
probably, the fish caught for the table may contain smali 
portions of the poison, which retain their peculiar = 
perties even in the most infinitesima] quantities,and thus 
may,add to the pleasures of a fish dinner the zest of the 
danger of being ed. Though the free use of modern 
whisky may e us strychnine-proof, what shall guard 
usagaimst the effect o1 the worali poison? Its first 
effects are shown in an uncontrollable drowsiness, deep- 
ening to a sleep trom which the victim never awakes, so 
that hereafter a feeling of sleepiness after a dinner, 
with fish as one of the cours 
matter. Perhaps it would be for the whisky manu- 
facturers to introduce a small portion of the worali poi- 
son with the ordinary dose of strychnine into the 
duct of their stills. It would, perhaps, bea goles 
periment to try. We might gradually be so seasoned by 
it as to find no danger in it. 

—— There is a society in France called a “Society for 
the Encouragement of Aerial Locomotion by the use of 
Materials Heavier than the Air.” They upon 
gravity for their motive power, taking example from 
the birds, who fly by falling. 

—— On the English railroads during the past year 
there bave been ninety-two collisions pop ee a 
by which f_rty-nine persons were killed, and 1,106 per- 
sons were injured. 


may prove s serious 








THE DRUIDS IN ENCLAND. 


Tue only persons in Britain who possessed 
any knowledge before the Roman invasion, and even 
for some considerable time after it, were the Druids. 
The real extent of their attainments is, however, doubt- 
ful and superficial, from the fact that, though they were 
acquainted with the Greek letters, they taught almost 
entirely by memory, and committed little or nothing to 
writing. A summary of what is known concerning 
Druidical knowledge is contained in the following par- 
ticulars: Concerning the universe, they believed that it 
should never be entirely destroyed or annihilated, 
though it was expected to suffer a sion of violent 
changes and revolutions by the predominating powers 
of fire and water. They professed to have great know- 
ledge of the movements of the heavens and stars; 
indeed, their religion requiced some attention to as- 
tronomy, since they paid considerable regard to the 
changes of the moon. Their time was computed by 
nights, according to very ancient 
months; and by years when the t b 


volutions of the seasons. 
reversion of the seasons as adapted to agricultural 
fact that Cesar 


poses, is evident from in 
ritain on the 26th day of August, when he states that 
the harvest was all completed, excepti one field, 
which was more backward than the rest of country.. 
The sacred animal of the Druids’ religion was the 
ilk-white bull; the sacred bird, the wren: the sacred 
tree, the oak; the sacred plant, the mistletoe; the sacred 
herbs, the trefoil and the vervain ; the sacred form, that of 


bolizing the triple of God. 
plant, with another plan, b, 





RES 


tude in adversity, were on the sixth day of the 
moon. festivals of Druidism were three: the 
so) stitial vals of the rise and fall of the year and the 


winter festival. At the spring festival, the béltan or 





had 
The biltaén became the Easter festival ot Chrigtianity, 


described. 


cen’ 
to it, and a piece Sans round the was dered 
a te} ” 

It is conc’ that the Druids 4d some 
knowledge of arithmetic, the Greek characters 
as figures, in the public and private computations 
mentioned by ; they were not unacquainted with 
mensuration, geometry, and graphy, because, 36 
‘udges, they decided disputes about the limits of fields, 


and are even said to have been engaged in dete 

the measure ot the world. Their mechanical skill, and 
particularly their acquaintance with the lever, is gener~ 
ally argued from the enormovs blocks of Stonehenge, 
and the numerous other méssive erections of rade 
stone which are yet remainiug in many parte of the 
kingdom, and which are commonly attributed to these 
times, 





Tur following is from the Paris Figaro of 
December 2:. ‘All the newspapers have said that an 
Ane co uposer, well-known at Boston, Mr. Greec- 
ler, w.- sccupied in setting the Constitution of the 
Unite. «tes to music, This adaptation has just been 
ven iv pudlic, The performance lasted eight hours. 
ur Negi me ny gee the following curious particu- 
lars in ceyard to strange music: The preamble to 
the (v..5.:.uton is a grand and majestic recitative, well 
sustained by alto and contra-basso voices. The first 
article is written for a tenor voice. Other articles are 
written, some for basso, some for soprano, some for 
baritone, At the end of each article the recitative of 
the ———_ is taken up again in chorus. Mr. Greecler 
has yed his opinions, and has outdone himeelt in 
the article relating to State rights. This is written ina 
minor key for bass and tenor, and there is a struggle of 
voices and instruments which might make the author 
of ‘Tiinnhauser’ jealous. The tenor, who ap to 
sustain the doctrine of State rights, is even’ y over- 
come by the bass, whilst the small flutes which support 
the tenor wage fierce war with the trombones and 
bassoons, the auxiliaries of the bass. The violins, lost 
and frightened, do the accom ent in tremulo and 
— Finally, the tenor and flutes yield to the 

eavier instruments, and the return of peace is cele- 
brated on the violins in slow arpegyio. The Constitu- 
tional A d ts are treated as fugues, and serve ag 
introduction to a formidable finale, in whch the bass 
dram and the tam-tam play important réles. Did not 
Jefferson say the Constitution of the United States was 
an admiralle symphony ?” 


Prrerims at THE Hory Farm or Hurpwar.— 
From our position in the balcony of the little temple 
we look down upon an eager crcw! on the steps below. 
At the foot of stairs are wc od:n platforms, extend- 
ing some way into the river, and raised a few inches 
above its surface. Cn each of these siis a priest. 
During the rest of the year it is the business (in every 
sense of the word) of these priests to set the seal on 
the mouths of the bottles of holy water, which attests 
its genuineness. Now they set the seal on the purified 

ims. After each devotee has immersed himself as 
often as he thinks necessary in the sacred water he 
comes up to the edge of one of these platforms. The 
priest, taking his left hand, fills the hollow of the palm 
with water, while he mutters a prayer, and then makes 
a sacred mark on the bather’s forehead, between the 
eyes, with coloring matier, which he keeps for that 
ey im a small brass dish. For all this the pilgrim 
of course to make a suitable pecuniary return, and 
from our ‘‘coigne of vantage” we see how the rival 
— fight and struggle for the cleansed sinners! 
ero is an old woman who has unfortunately got 
between two platforms which stand close together. She 
is darted at as two crows dart at a bone. She is dragged 
this way and that wag and both the priests make dabs 
at her forehead with the sacred color, till the poor 
creature is so hustled that she has hardly any breath 
left in her withered body. I should have mentioned 
that all along the lowest step of the sacred stairs sit the 
barbers, who shave the heads and faces of intend- 
ing bathers. This is the first act in all ceremonies of 
purification among the Hindoos. 


Tue —The name of this little 
instrument is said to have been derived from “ thumb”’ 
and ‘‘ bell,” at first thumble, and afterward 
thimble. It is of Dutch invention, and was brought to 
England about the year 1695 by John Lofting, who com- 
menced its manufacture at Islington, near London, and 

ued it with great profit and success. Formerly, 
eau brass were but latterly steel, silver, and 
es taken their p' In the ordinary manu- 
thin pilates of metal are introduced into a cie, 

and then punched into a shape. In Paris, gold thimbles 
are manuactured to a large extent. Thin shects of 
sheet-iron are cut into disks of about two inches 
diameter. These, being heated red hot, are struck 
with a punch into a number of holes, gradually in- 
in depth to give them the proper shape. The 

thimble is then med, polished and indented 
around its outer surface with a number of little holes, 
by means of a small wheel. It is then convert«d into 
steel by the cementation process, tempered, scoured, 
and brought to a blue color. A thin sheet of gold is 
then introduced into the interior, and tastened to the 
steel by means of a-polished steel mandrel. Gold leaf 
is then applied to the outside, and attached to it by 
pressure, the edges being fastened in a small groove 
made to receive them. e thimble is then ready for 
use. Those made in this manner do not wear out, as 
so many ordinary gold thimbles do, but will last for 
= The gold coating, if cut away by needles, may 
easily ; but the steel is of an excellent 
quality, and very durable. 


GENERAL TayLor announced to the American 
Congress that the “‘ United States were at peace with all 
the world, and continued to cherish relations of amity 
toward the rest of mankind.”” An English officer, 
during the Indian mutiny, infcrmed the public, tarough 
the Times, that, thanks to the prompt measures of Col. 








pierre “’ left no children beh 
who was killed at the same time”; an 


** the last person to wear another man’s crown.” Fili- 
buster Henningsen informed General Walker, i: one of 
his dispatches, that “Doctors Rice and W’vife died of 
the cholera, and Doctor Lindley sicker~u, after which 
the health of the s°™~» visibly improved.” Miss Haw- 
® an unerts’er, who wrote to the 
: “I *1a desired to inform the 


A Pants correspondent says: 

accident occurred a few evenings since at the Theatre 

la Porter, St. Martin. Madame B., one of the artistes 
crown, 
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RESTORATION OF THE PALACE OF THE TULLERIES, PARIS, FRANCE. INTERIOR OF THE CHAMBER OF DEPUTIES, BERLIN, PRUSSIA. 

PICT nite 6f the That by connecting his name with a 7 “Zterns to guide people home springs up as suddenly | use on the Great Northern Railway out of London 
ICTORIAL SPIRIT OF THE EUROPEAN hn Apt the building which is the hd of tmperial- in the streets as does the sale of umbrellas here when | Its design and general construction may be shortly 
ILLUSTRATED PRESS. lem in Bramece. arain-storm sets in. The a of London, at | described. Its height internally is 7 ft. 1 in., thus 
Restoration of the Tuileries, Paris—The | best, is so smoky that the sky is always an ashen gray | enabling the tallest person to stand and look from the 
Pavilion of Flora, Reeently Finished. | Fog in London. — of the by == y+ sy Hy when the | windows with —_ in length it 1 27 ft., :~ a in 
. . > : | om F fs t a fog is adde e result is like that one of | breadth. It is built entirely of teak, one of the hardest 

This illustration shows the angle of the new portion | This illustration shows the effect of the fog in London. ry — wpe 1 : ; , y nomen 
of the Tuileries, facing upon the Seive, arid the Saneue Of the intensity of these fogs we have no idea on this a» plagues of Egypt when the darkness set in. | ond most lasting of woods. The carriage runs on three 





A FOG IN i HE STREETS OF LONDON, ENGLAND. LAWRENCE MILITARY ASYLUM AT KUSSOWLIE, IN THE HIMALAYAS, INDIA. 
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SALOON CARRIAGE FOR THE PRINCE AND PRINCESS OF WALES. OPENING OF THE MOLDC-WALLACHIAN CHAMBER OF DEPUTIES. 


Gardens of the Tuileries. This new construction is one | side of the Atlantic. A genuine well-developed fog in | Railway Saloon-Carriage for the Prince | pairs of blocked wheels. The body of the carnage is 
of the most important architectural works undertaken , London has a peculiar yellowish tint, and is so thick that and Princess 6f Wales, on the Great | supported upon india-rubber springs; there are also 
by the present Em r, and its completion is a subject | lights are needed all day. It is no unusual thing for Northern Railway, England. . india-rubber blocks upon the bearing springs, so that 
of great congratulation. It makes the Louvre more | persons to become entirely lost in localities which they This very handsome and convenient saloon-carriage, | Were the springs to break, the carriage would rest on 
complete than it has been heretofore, and gratifies the | pass through every day, and the business of furnishing | for the use of the Prince and Princess of Wales, is in the blocks, and this is considered an excellent pre 
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ONVENT OF AREADI, CRETE, AT THE MOMENT OF THE ASSAULT AND EXPLOSION. A LOTTERY BURFAU AT ROME, ITALY. 
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LEVEY BROTHERS EXTINGUISHER, OR PORTABLE SELF-ACTING FIBE ENGINE. 


caution. The height of the doorway is 6ft.2in. The 
interior is divided into four compartments, consisting 
of two saloons and two retiring-rooms, with wash- 
stands. The windows of these rooms are filled with 
glass of a very choice pattern. They are arranged on a 
new principle, so as not to make any noise when the 
carriage is in motion. The lining of the carriage 
throughout is composed of blue cloth, and the sofas 
and chaits of blue morocco; there are blue silk window 
curtains, with the tassels blue and white. The exterior 
and interior fittings are silver-plated, and the roof is 
covered with white moiré-antique. The sofas draw out 
and form sleeping-couches; all the furniture is df 
walnut wood. This saloon-carriage was made from the 
Prince’s own design. It might give an idea of what a 
railway car can be, which would not come amiss to 
some of the companies in Americ’. 








ELEVATION AND 


SECTIONAL 
BROTHERS’ FIRE EXTINGUI! HER, 


VIEW OF LEVEY 


The Convent of Arkadi, at the Moment of 
the Assault and Explosion. 


The origin of this convent is variously ascribed to 
Heraclius, Emperor of Rome in the seventh century 
and to the Eastern Emperor Arcadius, in the fourth 
century. It is situated on the southern side of Mount 
Ida, 1,500 feet above the sea, and 6,000 below its 
summit. In the middle ages it served as an academy, 
to which the studious from all quarters flocked. In all 
the wars it has been respected by the Moors, the 
Venetians, the <Turks who conquered Candia, the 
Janizaries and the Arabs, as a refuge for travelers 
and the poor of all nationalities, without regard to 
religion. Being rich from bequests, it supportet 


schools and sent scholars to study art ani science all 





over the world. Being besieged by Mustapha Pasha 
with his army, it maintained itself for two days and 
nights against three assaults. Then by the use of artillery 
a breach being made, at the moment of the assault the 
explosion hurried the enemy and the defenders to a 
common grave. It is said that 950 old men, women 
ana children had taken refuge in the convent, and were 
defended by 250 soldiers; of these, 50 women and 
children and 35 men have been found alive, It is 
thought the mine was lighted by Father Gabriel, whose 
portrait we give in another column, the prior of the 
convent, a man of from seventy to seventy-five, and a 
native of Candia. This act ot devotion has excited 
great sympathy for the Candians and their cause. 


The Chamber of Deputies at Berlin, Prus- 
sia, During the New Session. 


This picture shows the first meeting of the new 
Chamber of Deputies of Prussia, after the recent war, 
which resulted in extending and condensing the kingdom 
of Prussia, The progress of the republican idea of re- 
presentative government in Europe 1s the most notice- 
able feature of the present century. 


Lawrence Military Asylum, at Kussowlie, 
in the Himalayas, India. 


This institution was founded by the late Sir Henry 
Lawrence, in order to provide for the children of 
British soldiers, who are serving, or have served in 
India, and give them a place free from the debilitating 
effects of the climate, to remove them from the bad 
influences of barrack life, and fit them by education 
to become intelligent and useful members ot 
society. It is now supported by the government. It is 
limited to receiving five hundred children, of whom 
three hundred are boys and two hundred girls. It is 





managed by a principal,and a committee, to aid him when 
necessary. Such an institution could well be founded 
in this country by the Government, instead of leaving 
so worthy a project either to depend upon private 
exertions, or else fall into the hands, as has been shown , 
to be the case in at least one instance, of persons who, 
under the guise of charity, exploit the benevolence of 
the community for their own private and selfish ends. 


Opening of the Chamber in Moldo-Walla- 
chia. 


This illustration represents the opening of the 
Chamber of Deputies in Moldo-Wallachia. Representa- 
tive Government has already attained such a foothold 
in Europe, that its course cannot but be forward in the 
future. Already the old idea of the divine right of 
kings has been so destroyed that its revival is im- 
possible. From a constitutional government to the 
pure republican form is but a step, and probably before 
the end of the present century the success of the first 
step in this direction will be followed by the last, and 
all Europe will be as republican in form ».as we are 
now, 


Tne Lottery in Rome. 


This lottery is near the market in one of the most 
populous quarters of Rome. These offices are very 
common in the city, so that, at almost every step, the , 
inducements to tempt fortune are th:ust before the 
eyes of the passer-by, heightened with all the charms ot 
fancy typography, and the stereotyped enticing phrase, 
“The winners are paid immediately in cash.”’ The | 
inbabitants of Rome are devoted to the lottery. 
Pope Pius VI. tried to suppress them, but the people 
expressed so decidedly their dissatistaction that he was 
obiigea to restore them. Making a virtue of necessity, 
Government has turned them to its own advantage, and 
whereas, they were founded at first for charitable pur- 
poses, the Government now derives the principal part 
of its mmcome from them. The desire for the excitement 
of gambling seems as inherent in human nature as the 
desire for the use of intoxicating stimulants. 


abehinanidieienes ;> = 


The Portable Self-Acting Fire-Engine. 

We illustrate in this issue the extinguisher 
or portable self-acting fire-engine, introduced by Messrs. 
Levey Brothers. The first picture shows it in action, 
and the second gives an elevation and section of the 
machine. In the sectional view the space A is filled 
with water, then to put it in action the tube B is filled 
with the contents of the botile F, and the contents of 
the bottle G are poured into the water A. By applying 
the wrench H on the nut E, the rod C torces the cap 
from the tube B. The contents of both bottles then 


which it forces through the tube on the flames an¢ 





unite, a gas is generated and carried by the water, | 


extinguishes them. For the value of the machine as a 


fire extinguisher, we can not do better than reter to the 
testimony of Elisha Kingsland, Chief-Engineer of the fire 
department, who was present at a demonstration given 
by Messrs, Levey Brothers, of its extinguishing power, 
and who says that “he cons‘ders it a most valuable 
auxiliary to safety in any building, especially when ex- 
posed to liability of fire,’’ since “‘in the hands ot any 
person with an ordinary degree of presence of mind it 
might often be the means of extinguishing what would 
otherwise become a large conflagration.”’ 
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THE REV. SAMUEL OSGOOD, D. D. 


THe Rev. Samuel Osgood was born in 
Charlestown, uear the city of Boston, Mass., in the 
year 1812. He graduated at Harvard College in 183%, 
and from the Divinity School in Cambridge in 1835. 
In 1837 he was ordained as pastor of the Unitariati 
Church in Nashua, New Hampshire, where he remained 
until 1841, when he was called to the congregation iti 
Providence, Rhode Island. In 1849 he was invited by 
the Church of the Messiah in New York to fill the 
place left vacant by Dr. Dewey, whose failing health 
had obliged him to retire from active ministerial 





MR. EDWARD 


HAERTUNG, 
THALIA THEATRE, NO. 514 BROADWAY, N. ¥.— 
SEE PAGE 343. 


MANAGER OF THE 


duties, This invitation Dr. Osgood accepted, and has 
remained the pastor of this church ever since. In 
1837 he received the title of Doctor of Divinity from 
Harvard College. 

Dr. Osgood is a man of an active, vigorous mind, and 
could never remain absorbed in only the simple routine 
of a pastor’s life. His faith being that known as the , 
Unitarian, leads him necessarily to be interested in and 
acquainted with the modern progress of thought, while 
his own energy of mind can be satisfied only with con- 
tinued intellectual activity. During the long period of 
compromise which preceded the war,when the churches 
were almost, without exception, silent and somnolent 
upon the vital question of slavery, Dr. Osgood always 
held and expressed the same opinions that he does 
now. During the war, from the time when the roar of the 
guns round Sumter woke the sleeping and nerved the 
timid, through all the anxiety of changing fortune, 
down to the advent of peace with victory, Dr. Osgood 
has uniformly remained firm and constant in the 
expression of his opinion that justice and truth could 
be the only basis for settling the difficulty. 

While not desirous of the vulgar and cheap notoriety 
which of necessity attaches to the sensational and 
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wires him to 
coleetn the dail 


works shall testixy to the faith is in 
thus religion ~{ 9 element @ life rather 
simply a preparation for death. 

De Oncsod'e record ouh of the pulpit, in the field of 
literature, is also -4 ry one of activity. His 
books are not simp! ussions upon 
theology, but belong to the busy, active life of the 
nineteenth century. original writings are, “Studies 
in Christian Biography,” 1851; ‘‘The Hearthstone,” 1854; 
“God with Men,” 1854; “M 
Journey,” 1855; “Student Life,” 1860; and his last 
volume, recently issued under the title “American 
Leaves.” This last work is a collection of fifteen essays 
upon subjects of daily interest, which have in great part 
a before in the periodical press, Besides these 
volumes, Dr. Osgood has been a frequent contributor 
to the Christian Inquirer and the Christian Register, both 
of them the ans of the Unitarian denomination, 
to the North American Review, and other periodi- 
cals, Many of his sermons have also been printed 


Be) and an oration delivered by him at the 
pamen of Professor Felton as President of Harvard 


Coll is worthy of es;ecial notice. 

Like most of the — fh Harvard Loom, 
early love and gratitude Alma r, 
warmer and stronger as time rolls by, and from the 

interests of life he looks back with inc 
affection to the hours of study and meditation 
in the quiet of her academic groves. His last book, 
“American Leaves,” is fitly dedicated in # few affec- 
tionate words to Dr. James Walker, “the pastor and 
friend of his youth, late t of Harvard Uni- 
versity, who in his retirement illustrates the dignity of 
the scholar and the sage.” 

Besides his writings, Dr. Osgood is well-known as 
one of the most ready and successful speakers of the 
sity, and has taken part in numerous public assem- 
plies, helping with his earnest eloquence the gathe 8 
‘or patriotic or charitable purposes, or contributing to 
che festivity of ly social gatherings. The congre- 
gation over which he presides, having sold their church, 
are now building a new one upon Park Avenue, at the 
corner of Thirty-fourth street, which will be an archi- 
tectural ornament to the city. 


MY STEPMOTHER. 


CHAPTER IV.—MYSTERIES, 


In the middle of the night I was startled by the 
violent ringing of a bell. “Fire!” I thought, and 
sprung to my door to look and listen. No one 
slept in the wing with me but madam’s maid; I 
heard her hurry along the passage in 27s wer to 
the bell, and called to her. She gave me 0 re- 
ply, and following her to the door that led into 
the main house, I stood there a moment to learn 
what was amiss. There was a murmur of voices 
in madam’s apartment, then Jane was heard 
tapping at Van’s door, and saying, softly : 

“‘Dr, Damer, you’re wanted, please, sir.” 

“In a moment,”. was the prompt answer. Jane 
ran back, and co did I, to look out of my window. 
A light flashed up in Van’s room, and very soon I 
heard his door close behind him, Hurrying on 
dressing-gown and slippers, I went to offer my 
help, but got no further than madam’s dressing- 
room door, for there Jane encountered me, 

‘What's the matter? Who is ill?” I asked. 

* Good gracious me! what are you out of your 
bed for, Miss Grace? Ain’t there worry enough 
without your going and getting sick again?” 

“Ts mamma ill? Don't be cross, Jane, but tell 
me; I can’t sleep.” 

* Yes, it’s madam; she’s a little poorly; one of 
her sudden turns. Dr. Damer will see to her, so 
you just run away and keep out of the flurry.” 

** Does Clara know ?” I asked, as Jane hustled 
me toward my room. 

‘*Of course she knows, poor dear. Never you 
mind about her; just go to bed and stay there out 
of harm’s way.” 

With that she shut the passage door and locked 
it, a proceeding that annoyed me extremely. 
Opening my window I went out upon the balcony 
toward the scene of action. Lights were flying to 
and fro from Clara’s room to her mother’s, and 
from the latter apartment I heard sounds of suf- 
fering that made my heart ache. Soon, however, 
they ceased, though for an hour longer shadows 
passed and repassed before those curtained win- 
dows, and the murmur of anxious voices rose and 
fell upon the silence of the night, Venturing as 
near as I dared for a last survey, I heard Van say, 
earnestly : 

“I give you my word there is no danger now. 
Keep her very quiet, and she will soon be quite 
herself again.” 

Some one seemed to ask a question, but the 
voiee was so choked by sobs that I did not recog- 
nize it as Clara’s, though it was hers, of course, 
for Jane never cried. 

‘I wish I could assure you that these attacks 
would not return. As this is the first, we may be 
able to ward off others for a long time, but I fear 
an entire cure is impossible.” 

Van's tone was very kind, but the words seemed 
to overwhelm Clara; she said no more, but I 
heard a sound of bitter weeping, and Van en- 
deavoring to comfort her. Presently Jane’s de- 
cided voice broke in, bidding him go and rest, for 
shetould attend te madam. He went, and as I 
crept by his window on my way back, I heard him 
walking to and fro as if too ill at ease to rest. 

Day seemed very long in coming, but before the 
gun rose I was at the spring, with cup and flask, 
ready to try the new cure. How beautiful it was! 
So fresh, and cool, and still; for no sound but the 
twitter of early birds broke the dewy silence of 
the place. A few moments I enjoyed it with keen 
delight, then filled my cup, dropped in a drop 
the fragrant cordial, and drank my own 
with a smile, Turning homeward, I went 
through the park,.for my heart felt gay, I knew 
not why, and as I crossed the lawn, I saw Van 
standing at the long window of the bredkfast- 
room, as if waiting for me. He looked tired, but 
calm as usual, and greeted me with so much cor- 
diality that I could not be cold or prim. 

“ Roses on the cheeks and roses in the hands ; 
you are a pleasant sight for weary eyes, Grace,” 
he said, holding out his hand. 

I put into it the fowers I had gathered as I 











walked, and with a brief ‘‘Good-morning,” asked 
eagerly : 

“How is mamma?” 

**Who?”—he began, then checked himself 


is | hastily, and answered, gravely—“ My patient is 


comfortable, but must be kept quiet to-day. Who 
told you any one was ill?” 

“*] heard the stir last night, and came to offer 
help, but Jane sent me away, so I haunted the 
balcony till you left mamma, then, knowing she 
must be better, I went to my room again.” - 

**Not to sleep, I fear; your eyes look heavy, 
though otherwise you are almost as blooming as I 
hope to see you. Do not lie awake again; come 
to me and I will give you sleep.” 

“Perhaps I will. Aren’t you hungry? As 
mamma is not here we need not wait for Clara.” 

“Clara will not come down ; she remains with 
her mother,” said Van, as we sat down. 

“I thought she would; she did before, and I 
scarcely saw her for several days. I like that so 
much in Clara.” 

“Then your mother—I beg pardon—madam, 
has been ill in this way before?” and Van waited 
for my reply with an expression of anxiety for 
which I could not account. 

“Yes; last year she and Clara came home from 
® party, and in the night mamma was very ill. I 
knew nothing of it till next morning, but Clara 
surprised me by shutting herself up for duys and 
devoting herself to mamma. It’s not her way, 
you know, but I love her for it.” 

Van made no answer, but stirred his coffee in 
thoughtful silence for several minutes. I took 
my breakfast with unusual appetite, and waited 
his pleasure, Presently he seemed to shake off 
care and be himself ; 
“You are going to ride with me in an hour,” he 
said, decidedly, in one of the pauses of our cheer- 
ful chat, 

“Am I?” and my face betrayed my pleasure. 
But suddenly a gloomy thought came to me, 
my smile vanished, my spirits fell and I shook 
my head, saying with a sigh : 

* You forget ; it is not safe for one ill as I am to 
ride. I’ve often heard that violent exercise of 
any kind was dangerous for a person with heart- 
disease, 

** Not for the sort with which you are afilicted,” 
he answered, with a smile in his eyes, though his 
mouth was perfectly serious. 

“ Truly, Van?” 

“Truly, . Do you think I would let you 
harm yourself in any way for my pleasure ?” 
“You are very kind; Ill gladly go, and thank 
you hearti!y for finding pleasure in amusing me. 
I’m not used to being thought of, and——” 
‘Except by Mr. Marlowe,” interrupted Van, 
either to put an end to my thanks or to discover 
how much interest I really felt in my friend. 
Fancying that it gave me some importance in his 
eyes, and being really grateful for Mr. Marlowe’s 
regard, I answered, gravely : 

** Yes, he does think of me, and is very kind to 
me for papa’s sake. You will like him, I fancy, for 
he is all a gentleman should be.” 

** Must all men be forty before they can be gen- 
tlemen?” asked Van, touching the one point 
where my lover was open to ridicule. But I 
turned the tables by saying, saucily : 

“You needn’t laugh at his age, for you are 
immensely old yourself. At least thirty-one 
seems venerable to eighteen.” 

“Do I seem old to you, Grace?” he asked, 
looking at me suddenly. 

**T don’t wish to be rude, but truth compels me 
to say that you doseem so sometimes. Not now; 
for now you are as much like Van as you can be 
with a beard, and several feet added to your 
height. Do you feel old?” 

“T did not till I came home and saw what 
changes time had made.” 

He sat # moment leaning his head upon his 
hand, in a despondent attitude. But before I 
could speak he said: 

** Did you get all my letters while I was away ?” 

Yes, 1 think so; papa always gave them to 
me, and read me parts of his after he took me 
home to Lim,” 

**Not ali? I’m glad of that ;” this low to him- 
self; then tome: ‘ Why didn’t you answer when 
I wrote afterward ?” 

I wanted to write after papa died, and did 
once oi vWice unknown to mamma, because she 
did not approve, and said you only cared for papa’s 
letters. I thought you liked to hear from your 
little friend, but when no replies came I felt that 
she was right, and wrote no more.” 

“I never got your letters, Grace, though I 
wrote often. They were lost, I suppose, or some 
one meddled with them. No matter now, so 
don’t look dismayed, but tell me if you looked 
over your father’s papers after he died ?” 

“No; I wanted to, but mamma said there was 
nothing interesting or important among them 
except to lawyers, and she locked them all up in 
the great escretoir in the library. When I’m of 
age I can do what I like with them, but till then 
she takes charge of them.” 

“So I see.” 

I wondered why Van looked so grim, but dared 
not ask, and soon forgot to wonder at this in won- 
dering at something else. 

“Did your father ever tell you any of his plans 
for your future? You were fifteen when he died, 
and he must have had some hope for you; 


always love to shape their children’s 
Wire i they can.” 
I don’t remember anything of that kind, I 


was only with papa about a year, and we were so 
happy in the presert that we took no thought of 
the fature. He never said anything but once, and 
that was in & jokeff fancicd then, though-since I 
have thought he meant something.” 

“What did he say, Grace? You need not 
blush ; will I look away while yon tell it.” 

“It was only this. An old lady had been speak- 
ing to him of me, and laughingly she said, ‘ You 
will be looking about soon to find a mate for this 





little girl.’ Papa smiled and set me on his knee, 
saying fondly, ‘ Not for a long while yet; I want 
her all for myself for five years more ; then I shall 
not have to look far, I think, for a safe and tender 
mate for my nestling.’ I asked who he meant, but 
he only pinched my check and bade me let lovers 
alone till he gave the word. I thought no more 
of it then, but since I am sure I know the mate 
he meant for me.” 

**Oan I ask who ?” 

“Mr. Marlowe.” 

Van laughed, much to my surprise, for he looked 
very grave a moment before, It annoyed me, and 
I said rather sharply : 

** Well, what is there in that to laugh at? He 
was one of papa’s most valued friends, he has 
always been truly kind to me, it would be an 
honor to be loved by him, and not hard to care 
for him if I chose.” 

“I beg a thqusand pardons! It wasnot Mar- 
lowe at whom I laughed, I assure you, but a fancy 
of my own. I won’t do it again, so don’t frown at 
me and make wrinkles on your forehead. Finish 
your breakfast and rest a little, while I go to look 
after the horses,” 

Away he went, and Isoon followed. As I passed 
his room, I gianced in, for the door stood open. 
He was absent, but in a little vase on his table 
stood my roses, and close by lay the clasped note- 
book which I so much desired to see. A mo- 
mentary impulse possessed me to step in and steal 
@ peep, but the fact that he trusted to the honor 
of those about him by leaving it there, checked 
the naughty wish, and I went on my way. Just 
as I was about to turn into the passage that led 
to the wing, I saw my stepmother pass rapidly 
across the lower end of the upper hall. She did 
not see me, as I paused in the shadow, but I had 
a full view of her face, and was surprised to see 
no trace of illness in it, She walked as firmly as 
ever, and was dressed with her usual care, and, 
but for an anxious expression, was quite her 
ordinary self. 

** How odd,” I thought, as I stood in my nook, 
after she had entered her own room; “I'll go and 
ask how she does,” was my next idea, and tapping 
at her door, I put my question to Jane, who opened 
to me. 

“Very poorly, miss, and can’t be disturbed on 
any account,’’ was the brief reply, as the maid 
held the door upon a crack. 

** Isn’t Clara coming down ?” [ asked. 

“Not yet; she’s been awake all night, and is 
tired out. Your mamma says you are to koep 
quietly at home and not worry Dr. Damer, but 
just see that he has his dinner comfortable. She’s 
given orders for the day, so don’t trouble your- 
self,”’ 

**No, Iwon’t. Give them my love, and tell them 
I shall be glad to do anything I can for them, if 
they will let me.” 

*You’re a kind little soul, but there’s nothing 
you can do, dear ; sorun away and make the most 
of your time. I won’t tell tales.” 

With which unusual burst of friendliness Jane 
nodded and shut the door. 

‘What has happened to every one to make 
them so unlike themselves ?”” I theught, as I got 
out my long unused habit and settled the feather 
in my riding-hat. I, too, felt changed, though 
how I could not tell, and satisfied myself with the 
fact without looking for a cause. 

We had a long breezy ride over the hills, and 
turned homeward before the day grew warm. 
What we talked of I do not remember, but I do 
remember how light-hearted I felt, and what a 
sudden check my gayety received. As we cantered 
through the town, Van pulled up abruptly before 
Dr. North’s door, saying, as he did so: 

** Wait for me a moment ; I must get something 
here.” 

**Medicine for mamma?” I asked, anxiously. 

**No; I—” 

There he checked himself sharply, threw his 
horse’s bridle over a post, and went in without 
another word. Something in his face and manner 
roused my curiosity, and when the sound of the 
old doctor’s loud voice reached me a moment 
after, I rode quietly over the turf close to the 
window, from behind the closed blinds of which 
came these words : 

“Poor young thing ; I’ve suspected it for a long 
while, but her mother had not consulted me, so I 
could say nothing. She ought not to be allowed 
to ride, and I’m surprised that you permitted it, 
though of course you would not perceive the 
trouble so soon.” 

The answer to thie was inaudible, and some ex- 
planation seemed to be given, for it was several 
minutes before the doctor said : 

“Very unwise in Mrs, Butler—very unwise. 
Better tell the girl and prepare her for it, rather 
than keep her in ignorance and let it come upon 
her suddenly. I’m glad you gave her a hint; if 
they ever call me in I'll tell her at once—she has 
courage, and can bear it.” 

Again came the murmur of Van’s voice, but I 
caught only my father’s name and my own, as I 
thought. The doctor gave a short laugh, but 
answered, decidedly : 

‘No, Marlowe can’t have her—it would never 
do. I shall tell him how things are; and if he 
makes a fool of himself, it must be with his eyes 
wide open. He won’t, however ; he’s too sensible 
a man to marry a girl whose heart is out of order 
as little Grace's is. Do your best for her, Damer, 

| and I'll help you if you need it.” 

A few inaudible words, and then the doctor cried 
out: 





| Nohope, do you say? I'll not believe that. 
| You have skill, wit, and every facility for making 
a charming case of it. Don’t be despondent; I’ll 
| stand by you new, as I used to do years ago. 
Come again, alone, and we’ll talk it all over.” 

A stir within warned me that Van was coming, 
and, conscious that my face would betray me, I 
turned and fled. We were near home, I rode fast, 
and was at the hall door before Van overtook me. 
Galloping up the avenue, he threw himself off his 
horse, and was at my side before I could dismount, 





Fortunately my vail was down, and the rapidity of 
my flight accounted both for my fluttering breath 
and trembling hands. 

“Why did you run away?” he asked, looking 
up at me with a smile of mingled surprise and 
amusemont. ‘ 

“TI was tired of waiting,” was all the answer I 
vouchsafed, as I busied myself with the folds of 
my habit. 

“It is bad for you to ride so fast; yon are not 
strong enough for such violent exercise,” he said, 
watching me. 

“I told you so. Hear how my heart beats- 
Why did you let me go ”” 

My voice shook, and I tried to fix my eyes 
steadily on him. But the thonght that he had 
deceived me, that there was no hope, and life was 
perhaps to end for me just asit began to be sweet, 
came over me so strongly that all my self-control 
deserted me, and I could only turn my face away, 
saying, faintly : 

‘Take me down, and let me rest.” 

He did take me down and half carried me in, 
for I trembled so I could hardly stand. He put 
me on the couch in the hall, got me some wine, 
and, taking off my hat, fanned me quietly till I 
recovered and proposed going to my room. 

‘*No, you are better here; you willlie and think 
if you are alone, I shall read you to sleep, and 
have you bright and strong against Marlowe comes 
to-night.” 

He spoke cheerfully, and seemed as if desirous 
of diverting me by teasing me about my lover. 
But I took no heed, gave no answer, only lay pas- 
sively listening as he read from some book that 
lay on the hall-table. His voice soothed me won- 
derfully, Soon all signs of agitation vanished, 
and I fell into a sort of drowse, for though appar- 
ently asleep, I was quite conscious of what went 
on about me. Presently Van paused; I gave no 
token of wakefulness, though ne dent over me till 
I felt his breath on my cheek, and thenI heard 
him say to himself in a tone of tenderest pity: 
**Poor little girl!. She'll not have to suffer 
long.” 

He rose and paced noiselessly down the hall 
with folded arms, bent head and an expression of 
intense thought, for I peeped through my half- 
closed lids and watched ‘him. He stood several 
minutes at the further end of the hall; then, as if 
following a sudden impuise, he turned and went 
hastily into the library, I lay wondering and long- 
ing to know what he was doing. Once I half rose, 
unable to resist the desire to follow and see, but 
a movement of his made me fall back, and an in- 
stant after he came out looking disappointed. He 
paused beside me and seemed to watch me, I felt 
his eyes, though mine were closed—bore the 
scrutiny till I was conscious that my color was 
rising, then looked up suddenly and found him 
apparently intent upon the book. It worried me 
to have him act a part, for I was sure something 
was going on in the house which was kept from 
me. Without a word I got up and began to as- 
cend the stairs; he looked after me, and said 
quietly: 

** Shall I see you at dinner ?” 

iid Yes,” 

He threw down the book, took his hat and went 
out ; ten minutes later I saw him riding rapidly 
down the avente. 

For several hours I remained alone, thinking 
sad and solemn thoughts, Dr. North’s conversa- 
tion, Van’s actions, my own feelings, all assured 
me that my life was doomed to be a short one, It 
had never been very happy, and I wondered why 
it seemed so hard to accept my fate. I shed some 
tears, uttered some complaints, but soon resolved 
to meet death bravely, to ask no help or sympathy, 
not to betray that 1 knew what all had tried to 
keep from me, but to live my little hour cheer- 
fully, patiently and at peace with those about me, 
I was glad that I had discovered the truth before 
it was too late to make ready for the great change, 
and while there was time to relinquish and con- 
quer the hopes and desires which had sprung up 
in my lonely heart. A sense of entire submission 
came to me, and when I made ready to go down, 
I felt like another creature, for I seemed to have 
done with the things of this world and begun al- 
ready to prepare for another. 

Clara was in the drawing-room looking a little 
pale, but still her handsome, frivolous self. Van 
was standing near her, talking earnestly, but 
paused as I entered. In my new mood I felt 
neither envy nor jealousy, but bent and kissed 
my sister with more affection than I had ever 
shown before. 

** Are you quite rested after your anxious night 
dear ?” I asked, as she looked at me asif annoyed 
at my act, 

** Yes, thank you, I’m very well. Mamma won’t 
come down, so we need not wait for her. She is 
too feeble after her sad attack, and Dr. Damer 
says she must keep her room till to-morrow.” 

Clara lifted her eyes to Van with a curious ex- 
pression, and he slightly shook his head as if re- 
proving her for something, but made no answer, 
She half laughed, and turned to me with a glance 
of mingled inquiry and surprise. 

“Why, what have you been doing to yourself, 
child? You look as pale as a ghost and as meek 
asalamb. One would fancy you were the invali¢ 
instead of——-mamma.” She had checked herse 


as if to draw attention from herself, “ Deu’t you 
see a change, Dr. Damer ?” 

‘*T see a very patient, peaceful face, and .iave no 
wish to mar its beautiful serenity. She looks like 
your Saint Agnes now,” and Van’s eye went from 
me to the sweet, girlish figure that hung before 
us. Clara looked annoyed and rose, saying, as 
she took his arm : 

“There is the bell, let us go and see what we 
can find to eat ; I’m curious to know if saints are 
good housekeepers.” 

Her handkerchief fell as she rose; I gave it to 
her, and with it a pretty spray of blossoming 
myrtle which I had just pulled from the plant ig 
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“Put it in your bosom, it looks so well against 
ur white dress, and is so fragrant,” I said, and 

slipped the stem through her brooch. : 

She gave me anothr surprised glance, said 
“Thank you,” and brushed by me to the dining- 
room. Van took no notice, but seated her care- 
fully and went on talkingsas if I was not there. 
With the soup appeared Jane, who took a general 
survey before sho said, in her gruff way; 

‘Madam wishes some soup.” 

Clara filled the silver basin, and Jane was about 
to go, having done what she came for, viz.: dis- 
covered how we all looked, and what was going 
on to report to her mistrees, when Van said : 

“Let me look at that a moment; I’m afraid it 
is hardly the thing for my patient.” 

Jane took it to him; he stirred it an instant, 
seemed satisfied, and bade Jane take it up while 
itwas hot. She went, and we began dinner, but I 
could eat little, for a new mystery perplexed me. 
While stirring the soup I had seen Van arop some- 
thing into it. Jane was busy looking for the cover 
of the basin, Clara intent on settling the myrtle 
more effectively, I was putting back a curl which 
had broken loose, but, though my head was bent, 
a sidelong glance caught a rapid gesture of Van's. 
His hand went from his vest-pocket to the bowl, 
and I distinctly saw something like a white powder 
fall into the soup. It was done in a moment, and 
when I ventured to look openly at him, he was 
tranquilly smiling at some silly speech of Clara’s, 
For a few minutes it made me uncomfortable ; 
then I fancied that it was only a physician’s ruse 
to administer some necessary medicine which his 
patient had perhaps refused to take. My step- 
mother was seldom ill, hated doctors and had little 
faith in their doses. Knowing this, my supposi- 
tion seemed plausible. The more I thought of it, 
the more satisfied I was, and soon I dismissed it 
from my mind, 

We had just finished dessert when Captain Up- 
shur’s card was brought in and we rose from 
table. 

‘I must go to my friend. Won’t youcome, Dr. 
Damer? He’s a charming man,” said Clara, in a 
fiutver of coquettish importance. 

‘“‘T will follow you presently ; I must see your 
mother first,” he answered, holding the door for 


ug. 

Clara hastened to the drawing-room ;I followed 
slowly, for the gay captain was no taverite of mine. 
I saw Van run up-stairs, and feeling in the mood 
tor solitude, I went into the library, nestled down 
in my father’s great chair, and watched dusk 
gather without and within. How long I sat so I 
cannot tell, but the room grew dark and I was 
getting chilly, when Van’s voice sounded at the 
door. Aservant went singing through the hall, 
and I heard him say as his hand half-opened the 
door : 

* Hush ! 
young ladies 

‘Miss Clara isin the parlor with the captain, 
and Miss Grace is in her room, sir,” answered ths 
maid. 

‘Thank you,” and Van entered with a candle in 
his hand. 

I was about to speak, but his first act took my 
breath away and made me anxious to remain un- 
seen. Walking up to the escritcir where my 
father’s private papers were kept,, he put a key 
into the lock, turned it with difliculty, and, when 
it opened, seated himself before it, and coolly be- 
gan to examine its contents. Cautiously peeping 
over the high back of the chair, I watched him 
with intense curiosity. NowI understood why he 
put something in madam’s soup that sho might 
sleep and give him an opportunity to find what he 
wante.. But what did he want, and how did he 
get the key? I had often begged for it, always in 
vain. My stepmother guarded it carefully, wear- 
ing it on her watch-chain, Clara had worn her 
mother’s watch at dinner, and I remembered see- 
ing the little old kcy among the chains which 
dangled from hersash. Van must have prepared 
a key, and, as I thought of this, his visit to the 
library that morning and his rapid ride to town 
returned to my recollection. I grew nervous, sit- 
ting in that dark corner watching him at his 
strange work, I wanted to speak, yet dared not, 
thinking more of him than of myself. I could not 
bear to let him know that he was discovered, and 
resolved to wait and watch, hoping that all was 


Madam is asleep. Where are the 
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right, however mysterious it might seem. | 
Rapidly opening parcel after parcel of neatly | 
arranged papers, he seemed to search for somo 
particular one. Soon he found it, for a half-audi- 
ble exclamation of satisfaction escaped him as he | 
unfolded several letters, glanced at their contents 
and pondered over them for several minutes, as if 
quite forgetful where he was, Something in them 
appeared to decide him upon some doubtful point, 
for he refolded and retied the packet, put it in h's 
pocket, locked the escritoir, and left the library 
with an expression of contentment curiously at 
variance with his bold act. The instant he was 
gone I hurried back to the drawing-room, ap- 
proached Clara, and asked what time it was. She 
drew out her mother’s watch very willingly, and | 
while she answered fy question I satisfied myself ' 
that the little key still hung on the chain. Van 
must have procured a false one, then; but why? 
Puzzling my bead over this uncomfortable thought, 
I left my sister and the captain to their chat, and, 
wandering away to the piano, tried to calm my in- | 
ward excitement by playing softly to myself. I 
heard Van come in, knew that he soon quitted the 
couple in the recess, and felt that he was standing 
behind me; but I did not turn nor betray that I was 
aware of his presence till I felt his hand upon my 
shoulder, as he removed a moth that had settled 
there, Involuntarily I shrunk a little, and my 
brief “thank you” was very cold, for my faith in | 
him was shaken, and I could not control myself | 
entirely. He came and in front of me, looking 
intensely surprised. I played on, with my eyes 
lowered after a single glance at him. 
“ Have you been down-stairs all the evening ?” | 
he asked, 


iid Yes.’ 
“Mary told me you were in your room.” 
*T shall be Spee as I intend to avail myself 


of an invalid’s privilege and retire early. Good- 


ht. 
“is I spoke I rose, bowed to the captain and left 
the room. Van colored with anger or shame, and 
turned so haughty in a moment, that 1 fancied I 
had offended him deeply. 








OUR ARTIST’S ADVENTURES IN THE 
LATE SNOW-STORM. 


Drar L——I write you, just to tell that I 
am here, and though quite weil, I yet have had, my! 
such a time in getting here, that neither rhyme, nor 
bold blank verse, nor stilted , Such as yon’.1 findin 
use by those who, as word painters, dislocate the Eng- 
lish lan, , could relate the time I had in gettin; 
here, and, therefore, as you are aware I use my neil 
with a skill commensurate with my use of q rl 
seni a sketch or two to show how, in the recent fall of 
snow, I finally contrived to come here, to my sweet 
New Jersey home. 

Betore we started, Tom and I, tearing some calamity, 
prepared ourselves with this device, 





to guard against the floating ice, in case the boat should 
chance to sink. Then fortifying with a drink, we start- 
soft and apt to cake, 


ed, but we found the snow was 






/ ss 
and so we took the cars. The driver% hat I sketched, 


while riding, hoping that it would amuse you as a 
queer effect : 


™ 
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in the air. Another little scene I saw I also 





of ri 
sketched. 








We should be thoughtfu: of the guardians of the law. 

At last we reached the versey erry and started off 
upon our perilous trip to reach the other shore. The 
pictured chart 





ia 


wi'l tell you more of how we twisted, backed and turned 
of how we wriggled, how we squirmed, and how in just 
twelve hours’ time we made the trip. And now here 
I'm delighted to send you a sketch of how to overcome 
the wretched accommodation at the slips, during these 
ice-bound winter tiips. 


MIONIGHT 
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At last, rejoicing, we arrive, thankful that we are siilJ 
alive, and took tuis simple plan to find our houses. 








Please to bear in mind, when next you come, to bring 
with you one of this style of large cork-screw, or else | 
you'll miss the house. Adieu. 
Yours, quite sincerely, 
TURILU. 








The Managers of the New York and Brooklyn 
Theatres. 


WE give this week portraits of the theatre | 
managers of New York and Brooklyn. Despite the general 
dullness of the time and the unpropitious state of the | 
weather, the theatres are enjoying a most prosperous 
career a full house is the universal rule. Tuisis almost | 
always the result of dull times, people go to the theatres 
for distraction, and the varied character of the different | 
entertainments offer inducements for all classes of | 
theatre-goers, from the admirers of the classic Shak- | 
spearian drama, through high comedy to burlesque and | 
spectacular ballet. Commencing from the top of Broad- 
way, we find first Wallack’s Theatre, of which Mr. Les- 
ter Wallack isthe manager. This is the home of High 
Comedy. The piece now occupying the boards is ‘‘ The 
Dangerous Game.”” The next on Broadway we meet 
is the New York Theatre, the temple now of the Muses, 
of which Messrs. Mark Smith and Louis Baker are the 
managers. Here the “Bird of Paradise” delights 
those who are delighted with the spectacular ballet. 
Lower down, upon the other side, we have the Winter 
Garden, of which Mr. William Stuart is the manager. 
Here, Mr. Booth, as Shylock, supported with a fair 
company, pleases and instructs the public with Shak- 
speare’s ‘*‘ Merchant of Venice,”” the scenery for which 
is worthy of as careful study as has been expended in. 
designing and preparing it. Then crossing again, we 
come to the Olympic, of which Mr. Leonard Grover is 
the manager. Still lower down we come to Niblo’s, of 
which Messrs. William Wheatley, Henry C. Jarrett and 
Henry D. Palmer are the managers. Here the “ Black 
Crook”’ still exercises its magic sway. Now crossing 
over, we come to Barnum’s Museum, where the whole 
world goes, and still keeping on, we end at the Broad- 
way Theatre, of which Mr.George Wood is manager. 
Here the spectacular burlesque of ‘ Cinderella” de- 
lights its crowds. These are the English Theatres on 
Broadway. The Thalia Theatre, of which Mr. Haertung 
is manager, is now occupied with presenting operas. 
The other German thea in New York, the Stadt 
Theatre, is in the Bowery, and of this Mrs. E. Hoym is 
manager. In the Bowery we have also the Old Bowery, 
of which Mr. George L, Fox is the manager, and the 
New Bowery, which was burned down lately, and has 
not yet been rebuilt, of which Mr. James Lingard is 
the manager. Both of these are devoted to the sensa- 
tional melo-dramd, perhaps the most logical modern 
result of the drama, though here opinions differ. In 
Fourteenth Street is the. Theatre Frangais, of which 
J. F. Grau is manager, and where domestic comedy is 
acted in a way to remind us of the charming art of 
Paris, It suffers somewhat from being transplapted to 
this Jess propitious clime, but enough of its charming 
| naturalistic artificiality is leti to show whence it came. 
Here also is tne Academy of Music, now rapidly re- 
building, the home of the Italian Opera, and of which 
Max Maretzek is the manager. Crossing now to Brook- 
lyn, the City of Churches, we fiud the Park Theatre, of 
which Mrs. F. B. Conway is man: . Thus it is 
evident that New York is not unprovided with theatres, 
and that the worship of on has not entirely de- 
stroyed the shrines or the devotees of the Muses. 








The Feeling of Beauty Among Animals. 


A writer in the London Atheneum discusses 
the feeling of beauty among animals. He says: 

“TI bave been led to conclude, from experiments 
which I have made, and from other observations, that 
certain animals, especially birds, have not only an ear 
for fine sounds, but also a preference for the things 
they see out of respect to Sne colors, or other pleasing 
external features To begin with ourselves, the plea- 
sure which we derive from a certain class of objects is 
universal and well marked; even when man becomes 
animalized this instinct is never lost, but only under 
goes modification. Christian babes and cannibals are 
equally vain of fine clothes, and have a similar passion 
for beads and glittering toys. Carlyl+ suggests that the 
love of ornament ratber than the desire of comfort was 
at the origin of clothes. It is chiefly among birds, 
when we consider the case of animals, that a taste for 
ornament and {or glittering objects, often very startling 
and human-like, is to be found, The habits of the 
pheasant, peacock, turkey, bird of paradise, several 
birds of the pigeon and crow kind, and c rtain singing 
birds, are evidence. The Australian satin bower-bird 
is the most remarkable ot that class which exhibit taste 
for beauty or tor glittering objects out of themselves, 
that is, beauty not directly personal; coliecting, in fact, 
little museums of shells, gaudy ieathers, shining glass, 
or bits ot colored cloth or pottery. It will be found 
with many birds that fine plumes, a mirror and an ad- 
mirer, are not altogether obj+cts devoid of interest. 

«« Another consideration, leading me to the same con- 
clusion, is the fact that beauty in animals is placed on 
prominent parts, or on parts which, by erection or ex- 
pansion, are easily, and at the pairing season frequently 
rendered prominent, such as a crestor tail. A spangle 
of ruby or emerald does not exist, for instance, on the 
side unaer the wing, which isseldom raised, among our 
domestic pou'try. Such jewels are hung where man 
himself wears his, on the face and forehead, or court 
attention, like our own crowns, trains, shovlder-knots, 
breast-knots, painted cheeks, or jeweled ears. Icannot 
account for the existence of these gaudy ornaments to 
please man, for nowhere are they mote gorgeous than 
in birds which live in the depths of the tropical forest, 
where manisrarelya visitor. Icannot account for them 
on the principle that they do good to their poss: ssors in 
the battle of Rite, because they rather render them con- 
epicuous their enemies, or coveted by man; but 
when I cobgider that the beauty of these beings glows 
most brightly at the season of their love-making, and 
that most cbservers acree that the female is won partly 
by strength, partly by gestures, and partly by voice, 
and that the male, whose interest itisto be most attrac- 
tive, is often, in his wedding-suit, the most gayly decor- 
ated, it seems to me that beauty, through a wider range 
than has yet been generally acknowledged, ie accessory | 
tolove. Butterflies, it is true, have gay patterns on 
the under wing, but this rather strengthens than di- 
minishes the force of my argument, for with them, in 
a state of rest, the wings are folded erect; whereas 
others of that class, as moths and hawk moths, whose 
wings, when at rest, are either inclined, horizontal, 
or wrapped round the body, have only the upper side 
of the wings beautaful, 








| by Mr. Darwin, in the fourth 
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*It is to be noticed, also, that these creatures, out of 
the three stat: s in which they exist, are only remarkable 
for besuty in that state in w seek their mater, 
and whoever « mpares many of their males (as that of 


the orange-tip) to the females will find that gaudy color- 
ing also favors the former. These delicate and - 
eral creatures are oiten to be observed , a8 
it ware ot their splendor, and as it giving that it 
might be seen. Among fishes, it is a) to watch 
the combats of male sticklebais for the f which 


can we witnessed in an aquarium, and tonote how the 
victor waxes brilliant in hue, and the vanquished, if he 
survives, Wanes greatly insplendor, Fishes, and more 
especially insects, are often through the 
strange attraction which light has for them, Birds are 
sometimes caught, especially larks in France, 

the same allurement; and those very fire-flies, whose 
luminosity is so pretty to us, I have no doubt find it 
attractive to themselves. They are caught by means of 
their eagerness for light by hese West ladies 
who use them as jewels for their head-dress at a dance. 
I am much strengthened in the conclusions [ have 
arrived aton this subject by the reference made to it 
: ition of his work on 
‘Species,’ a copy of which has now reached me. 
The selection of beauty in their mates by some animals 
is there made to follow from their appreciation of it, so 
that effect and cause mutually throw light on each 
other. Some profound and interesting are 
further added by the author, explanatory, on scientific 
grounds, of the origin of flowers, which strike me, 
although the remarks are very brief, as being the first 
ey solution of what has been for ages an inscrutable 
problem.”’ 








FUN FOR THE FAMILY. 


An Irish musical author, being asked if he 
had composed anything lately, replied: “ My last work 
was @ composition with my creditors.” , 


Sm Borie Rocue, in one of the debates on 
the question of the Irish Union, made a speech in favor 
of it, which he concluded by saying that “it would 
change the barren bills into fruitful valleys'” 


Sm: 8. Gratz, physician to George L, was 
one day reminded by Steele, at the Kit-Kat Club, that 
fifteen patients were being neglected through their 
— ty absence and dissipation; to which the doctor 
replied: 

“*Never mind; nine of them have such bad constitu- 
tions that no physician in the world could cure them.” 

‘*And what about the other six ?’’ said Steele. 

“They,” was the answer, ‘‘ have such good constitu- 
tions that no physician in the world could kill then.” 


A manty little fellow of five years fell and 
cut his upper lip so badly that a surgeon had to be sum- 
moned to sew up the wound. He sat in his mother’s 
lap during the painful operation, pale, but very quiet, 
resolutely keeping back his tears and moans. In her 
distress, the young mother could not refrain from say- 


“Oh, doctor J fear it wilLleate a disfiguring scar.” 

Charley looked up into her tearful face, and said, in 
a comforting tone 

“Never mind, mamma, my mustache will cover it "’ 


A vasT amount of wit is to be gathered from 
tombstones, and mortuary puns have long been famous. 
The epitaph of the witty divine, Dr. Thomas Fuller, 1s 
worthy of himself, simply: 

“ Fuller’s earth.” 
There is a professional point in the epitaph of the 
eminent barrister, Sir John Strange: 

“Here lies an honest lawyer—that is Strange.” 
There is something quaint and touching in this epitaph 
of Grimaldi, the distinguished clown: we 

“Here Iam!” 


One of the best of this briefer kind was proposed by 
Jerrold, whose wit did not always wear so courteous a 
dress. Charles Koight, the Shakspearean critic, was 
the subject, and the words: 
**Good Knight.”’, 
Professioral rivalry produced this {ll-natured inscrip- 
tion for the tombstone of a Western editor: 
“* Here lies an editor.’’ ° 
It is added that the injured man recommended tho 
author to use the inscription as a motto for his own 
journal. Ot historic epitaphs, the best is this one, on 
one of Shakspeare’s actors: 
“ Exit Burbage.” 
Ina similar vein, a wit gave a couplet to Mrs. Oldfield, 
the most celebrated actress of her day: 
“This we must own, in justice to her shade, 
’Tis the first bad exit Oldfield ever made.”’ 
Something of compliment is here sacrificed to make 
the point; it is the reverse to Malcolm’s eulogy on 


Cawdor: 
** Nothing in this life 
Became him like the leaving of it.’* 
The comedian Foote takes his turn, thus: 
“Foote from his earthly stage, alas_ is hurled: 
Degth took him off who took off all the world.” 


Tue last effusion of the renowned A. Ward 
we have not yet seen in print. It is said that A. W. 
being at one of the New York churches r cently, edified 
the audience by his unexpected reply to the preacher’s 
text, which was as follows: 

** How are the mighty tallen?”’ “ How are the mighty 
fallen ?’’ 

After a short pause Artemus looked up inquiringly, 
and said meekly: 

“T give it up.”’ 


‘“‘GrorcE,” asked a minister of one of. his 
parishioners’ little boys, “where is your sister 
Minnie ?” 

**Gone to heaven, sir.’’ 

‘What. is she dead?” 

“Oh, no, no, sir; she went to buy a box of matches.” 

“Why, you said she’d gone to heaven.”’ 

‘*Well, you said last Sunday that matches were made 
insheaven, 80 I thought she went there." 


‘* Arne these pure canaries ?” asked a gentle- 
man of a bird-dealer, with whom he was negotiating 
for “‘ a gift for his fair ’’ 

“Yes, sir,” said the bird-dealer, confidently; -' I 
raised them ’ere birds from canary-seed |” 


Wuenever Rogers, the poet, gave a dinner- 
party, he used to have candles placed all round the 
dining-room, and high up, in order to show off his 
pictures. Asking Sydney Smith how he liked that 
plan, the wit replied 

“Not at all; above there is a blaze of light, and 
below nothing but darkness aud gnashing of teeth." 


Some person whom Quin had offended met 
him one day in the street, and stopped him. ‘“ Mr. 
Quin,” said he, “I understand you have been takinz 
away my name.”’ 

“What have I said, sir?” 

“You called me a scoundrel, sir." 

‘Oh then keep your name, sir,” said Quin, and 
walked on. 


. 


On the depariure of Bishop Selwyn for his 
diocese, New Zealand, Sydney Smith, when taking his 
leave of him, said: 

“Good-by, my dear Selwyn: I hope you will not dis- 
agree with the man that eats you!” 


Wuen the chief of the Scotch clan Mecnab 
emigrated to Canada, with a hundred clansmen, he, on 
arriving at Toronto, called on his namesake, the 1: 
Sir Allan, end leit hus card as “ The Macnab.” ‘sir 
Allan reiurned his visit, leaving as his card, “* The olier 
Macnab.” 


‘‘Mizr, an’ is it yourself that will Le after 
tel!in’ me how they make ice creams?*’ 

“In truth I cap; don’: they bake them in cowld oven 
to be sure |” 
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The Mode of Slaughtering at the New Abattoir 
in Communipaw, New Jersey. 


Our three illustrations of the mode of slaugh- 
tering in the new abattoir in Communipaw show, first, 


the mode of killing, then the old style, which is still | 


used by many butchers in the city, and finally the ma- 
chine by which the slaughtered animals are removed 
and dressed for market. Unquestionably in the Garden 
of Eden animal food was not an article of diet, but 
since then it has-been in constant use. Since Pythagoras 
wrote on the abstinence from animal food, t' ere have 
been various reformers who have attempted to cure 
mankind of the practice, but in vain. Yet, still there is 
no reason why the business of prpparing animals for 
food should not be conducted iti the most merciful and 
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THE NEW MODE OF KILLING BEEVES AT THE ABATTOIR, COMMUNIPAW, NEW JERSEY, 


cleanly way, and these ends are attained in this new 


| abattoir. The first illustration shows this. The animals 


ere killed by being speared just at the junction of the 
brain with the spinal marrow. The point of the spear 
enters only about a half inch, and touches that portion 
of the brain which presides over the animal functions, 
and produces absolutely ti neous death, the ani- 
mal dropping dead in his tracks. 
such a blow requires great accuracy, but one of the 
great advantages of the method is, that if the blow is 
not successful, the animal is not hurt. If the blow 
swerves either to the right or lett, the point of the spear 
penetrates into the fat upon the neck, and produces so 
little pain that the animal is unconscious of being struck 
atall. In the old method, which is represente 





Of course to strike | 


| are horrible in the extreme. 


New York, the animal is drawn up by the hind legs and 


then struck in the head with a hammer, and almost al- | 


ways the blows have to be repeated, so that besid«s the 
terror caused by thus suspending him, it is frequently 
some time before he 1s killed by the blows, and ex- 


presses his agony by heart-rending groans. The scenes | 


described by Mr. Bergh, the President~ot the Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, which take 
place habitually in the slaughter-houses of this city, 
Tue brutal way in which 


| the animals are killed, the groans they utter during the 


below, | 


process, which frequently is interrupted by the man 


who is engaged in it leaving the animal in his agony 
| while he goes about something else, the crowds of child- | 


ren and adults who are attracted by curiosity, and thus 


| and which is ,in constant use in the butcher-shops of | learn to become cal'ous to suffering, all these objections 








MODE OF SLAUGHTERING BEEVES STILL IN VOGUE WITH MANY OF THE BUTCHERS OF NEW 
YORK AND OTHER CITIES. 
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are removed by this new method. Nor is one of the 
least advantages of this system the scrupulous eleanli- 
ness with which it is allconducted. The floors are con- 
stantly washed, the animals waiting to be killed are not 
| driven to an agony of fear by hearing the groans of 
their fellows suffering torture, or by the sight and smell 
| of blood. In fact, every precaution for perfect cleanli- 
| ness is taken and enforced. All the work which can be 
done by machinery is thus performed, and at sucha 
distance from the thoroughfares of the city, that the 
sensitive are not constantly shocked, as they now are. 

With ali these advantages the price of the wurk is less 
than it costs by the old system, so that it would appear 
that it would be as much for the advantage of the butch- 
ers as of the public to have and enforce a law forbid- 
|; ding all slaughtering within the city limits. 
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J, LESTER WALLACK, WALLACK’S THEATRE, BROAD- | mrs, F. B.. CONWAY, PARK THEATRE, OPPOSITE | MRS. ELIZA HOYM, STADT THEATRE, BOWERY, | P. T. BARNUM, AMERICAN MUSEUM, BROAD\ 
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MAX MARETZEK, ITALIAN OPERA, ACADEMY OF | 
MUSIC, FOURTEENTH STREET AND IRVING} MARK SMITH, NEW YORK THEATRE, BROADWAY, LEWIS BAKER, NEW YORK THEATRE, BROADWAY. | LEONARD GROVER, OLYMPIC THEATRE, BROADWAY, 
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JAMES LINGARD, OF THE LATE NEW BOWERY] J. F. GRAU, THEATRE FRANCAIS, FOURTEENTH j WILLIAM STUART, WINTER GARDEN, BROADWAY, | GEORGE L. FOX, OLD BOWERY THEATRE, BOWERY, 
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WILLIAM WHEATLEY, NIBLO’S GARDEN, BROADWAY, = GEORGE WOOD, BROADWAY THEATRE, CORNER 
BETWEEN PRINCE AND HOUSTON STREETS. HENRY ©. JARRETT, NIBLO'S GARDEN. HENRY D, PALMER, NIBLO’S GARDEN, BROADWAY AND BROOME STREET. 
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AT SEA. 
BY EBEN E. REXFORD. 


No cxovps in the blue arch above, 
No shadow on the shining sea ; 

I look in vain for some sweet dove 
To bring an olive branch to me. 


The silver glamour of the waves 
Shifts in the cloudless light of noon, 


Agibousi beneath no human graves 
winter of some young life's June. 


I look afar, and see no land 
Yo rest the weary, lonesome eyes, 

As when, far from the household band, 
We wish some dear, kind friend was by. 


The ocean petrels, strong of wing, 
Sweep out above the curling waves ; 

I wish in vain that these could sing 
Some song of coral halls and caves— 


Some lyric of the ocean hills, 

Far down beneath the heaving main, 
Afar from earthiy woes and ills, 

And earthly strife and human pain. 


No sound to mar the quiet calm 
Drifts o’er the murmur of the sea ; 

A langour wraps me in its balm— 
What is the world afar to me? 


AFTER ALL. 


“Dear me,” said Miss Godolphin, “when I 
think of it I feel so put out ;” and having sighed a 
sigh of despair she gave an inappreciable back- 
ward kick to her expansive skirts, with one of her 
invisible gilt heels, and then looked over her 
shoulder to see if she had effected the proper 
bulge. 

The young lady was standing before her dress- 
ing-room glass and meditating upon her destiny ; 
a sort of queen-rose she was of the rose-bud 
garden of girls who were billetted to bloom that 
night at Mrs. Van Aldebran’s ball; her face was 
fair, her form divine, and her dress diaphanous; 
and nevertheless Miss Godolphin was in trouble. 
Tho cause of her trouble was, of course, a man, or 
rather I should say two men, for the poor, dear 
girl had one lover more than she knew what to do 
with. I don’t affirm that she wasn’t in the least 
to blame for this sad circumstance, but then free 
agency doesn’t lighten the burdens of fact, and if 
she had skated to Mr. Tale’s distraction one 
night, and waltzed to Dudley Grande’s the next, 
why it didn’t—perhaps it should, but it didn’t— 
make it any easier to decide between them, now 
that a choice was imminent. 

If Miss Godolphin had simply consulted her 
heart I don’t know what might have been the 
consequences, but Celestine had that organ al- 
together too tightly laced in for it to perform any 
of its natural functions, and vanity was, therefore, 
detailed for duty. 

‘The horrid creatures!” she ejaculated; but I 
am bound to depose that even soliloquy did not 
justify such a term, for the two to whom she had, 
so innocently, made herself so irresistible, were, 
perhaps, in their different styles—as drygoods 
clerks tell you of their patterns —absolately 
comme il faut, 

Mr. Tale had certainly the more solid attrac- 
tions ; a point not to be overlooked when you 
consider that Miss Godolphin had been educated 
to estimate a marriage unpromising of alengon 
flounces and pearl parures as a very indifferent 
matter, a mere civil contract, such as the vulgar 
social roses make. Neither was Mr. Tale one of 
your odious old ogres to whom gentle maids are 
sacrificed by ambitious mothers, but handsome 
and dashy in addition to well-to-do. A man very 
well impressed with himself and generally im- 
pressing others favorably ; showy, successful and 
self-supreme—a rival not to be despised. But as 
Miss Godolphin turned and twisted his kaleido- 
scopic attractions in her giddy little mind, not 
one of them caused a flutter in the region of her 
heart. And still she loved display; the parade of 
admiration, the lavish gallantry, the costly gifts 
whereby Mr. Tale expressed himself. From Dud- 
ley Grande she got none of such things, only a 
distant, dignified kind of devotion which never 
compromised itself, but which still had never left 
her in doubt as to his meaning. If she was petu- 
lant and capricious to Mr. Tale, his manner flat- 
tering!y inferred that a queen-rose has a right to 
her thorns; if she was so to Mr. Grande he evinced 
only a grieved gravity; indeed he often forced 
upon her character a loyalty and dignity of pur- 
pose which it rather irked this spoiled darling to 
wear, and which she resented, afterward repent 
ing her resentment in symbolic sackcloth, but in 
the meantime solacing herself with Mr. Tale. 

In an event of such importance as the marriage 
of a belle society must have its say, and in this 
case society went for Mr. Tale, and did not fail to 
hint that though Miss Godolphin’s sixty thoustind 
dollars might be an attraction to Dudley Grande, 
who had only his profession, his talents and his 
determination, it could not be to the other; and 
the hint had its weight. 

There were, to be sure, in Frank Tale’s life 
tokens of an acrid and unscrupulous selfishness, 
stories, not mentioned by lips polite, of experi- 
mental pleasures unique and costly enough for a 
Tarquiniade ; of a slow-blooded greed in his en- 
joyments, of a temperament where too little 
phosphorus in the tissue made compunction im- 
possible ; but lost money and lost women tell no 
tales which any one minds, and if some moral 
mouthpiece sometimes ventured a word of detri- 
ment, they were rominded of sour grapes, while 
Mr. Tale ate his forbidden fruits with tacit ap- 

bation. 

In the meantime Miss Godolphin went on think- 
ing, and I don’t know but she might even have 
come to a conclusion if the maid had not opened 
the door, with ; 








“Mees Clara, the carriage ia waiting, and 
madam would like to see you.” 

‘Very well, Celestine, you may bring my cloak,” 
and stifling another sigh of perturbation, for 
which she had réally no room, Miss Godolphin 
looked her last in the mirror, and went to her 
mother, 

The Godolphin matron, in amber moiré and 
diamonds, was an eliminated development of her 
an 3 positively handsome, handsomely posi- 

ve, 

“Olara,” she said, in a premeditated tone, “I 
suppose Taie and Grande will both be there!” 

*“* Really, mamma, how should I know?” 

“Don’t be silly. Of course they will, and I 
wish to speak plainly to you about them.” 

“Now, mamma, don’t preach to me, or you 
won’t get the pucker out of your mouth to-night.” 

“You are altogether too frivolous, Clara,” said 
madam, with dignity. 

“Ah!” replied the young lady, with a little 
shrug, “that is just what Dudley Grande told me 
three days ago, so you see there is one opinion in 
which you agree with him!” ‘ 

“Not at all, I agree with him in nothing, and 
that is just what I am coming to.” 

“‘Well?” Miss Godolphin tapped her foot and 
grew a trifle rosier. 

‘Really, you are blushing like a milkmaid,” 
said her mother, with a delicate sneer. 

**Is that what you were coming to?” 

**You are unnecessarily impatient. I am coming 
to my opinion of your flirtation with Mr. Grande. 
I think it has gone far enough. 

“cc Afin que——?”’ 

Mrs. Godolphin looked a little indignant. 

** You'll do as you see fit, Miss, I dare say; but 
I warn you that Frank Tale will not endure your 
trifling for ever.” 

**No, I don’t think he will. I believe I'll not 
trifle with him any longer,” and Miss Godolphin 
wore an air of profound conviction. 

“You are coming to your senses, I perceive,” 
said her mother. ‘TI have really feared, at times, 
you were getting interested in Grande, who 
would be a very humdrum match. Tale is quite 
unexceptionable, and even with sixty thousand 
dollars and a pretty face discretion is the better 
part of valor.” 

‘*But mamma, I believe you misunderstood 
me,” said Clara, demurely. 

‘**Your nonsense is very stupid,” returned her 
mother. ‘*‘ What do you want, or expect? Besides 
his money and position, Tale loves you I am sure 
to distraction.” 

“Love!” repeated Miss Godolphin, reflectively. 
**T don’t believe he knows any more about real 
love than a lizard,” and the gentleman having 
courted her these six months, I presume she was 
competent to judge. 

** My dears, are you coming ?”’ 

Mr. Godolphin at this crisis put his head within 
the door. Poor man, he hated balls! and never 
having been able to rid himself of the idea that 
the sooner they began the sooner they would end, 
was always in a hurry. 

* Yes, sir, mamma is only detaining me fora 
little lecture. I am crazy to start.” 

And then she was wrapped up and put into the 
carriage, and rattled away to the ball. 

With all this frivolity, Clara Godolphin was a 
good-hearted little girl, with considerable shrewd, 
practical sense of her own, and a true woman’s 
instincts. She said to herself, as they rolled 
along: “I believe it would not be the easiest 
thing in the world to give Dudley up for good and 
all, and marry somebody else,” and she pouted to 
herself at the very suggestion of so hard a neces- 
sity. And later, amid the shimmer and glimmer 
of Mrs. Van Aldebran’s rooms, through an entire 
mazourka, she meditated upon the idea that she 
was in love. It was a pleasant sensation, but not 
without its drawbacks. Dudley wasso distant and 
dignified, he held himself so manfully above being 
trampled on, was so intolerant of her vanities and 
exactions, and so absolutely ignored what she 
sometimes felt to be her rights, that she was 
occasionally half inclined to think she was afraid 
of him; and she said to herself that, inasmuch 
as it would be a wee sort of sacrifice to abdicate 
all her extravagances in becoming Mrs. Dudley 
Grande, it was no more than right that the high- 
priest of the immolation should show himself very 
sensible of his victim’s condescension, whereas 
the high priest behaved himself with hopeless 
unconsciousness of any condescensien at all, 
When the mazourka ended, her partner released 
her. She glanced round the room; Mr. Grande 
was not there. Where, then, was he? She felt 
both disappointed and indignant, and didn’t 
attend in the least to young Fairfeyther, who was 
using all his honest endeavors to be agreeable. 

** What was she thinking of, that she looked so 
sober, the little princess ?” 

Mr. Tale, at least, was not dilatory. He had 
succeeded, with heroic effort, in making his way 
to her through the crowded rooms, and drew her 
hand familiarly through his own as he spoke, 

“I was thinking of first love, Mr. Tale,” she 
said, with petulant candor, and then she wondered 
what made Mr, Tale redden at her words. 

“ And I was thinking you meant to dance every 
moment of the time,” he said, recovering himself. 
**T have been watching you ever since you came 
in. I thought that mazourka would last forever.” 

* Well, and what is better than a mazourka at 
a ball ?” 

‘* A great many things——”’ he began. 

“In your opinion,” she interrupted. 

“Yes, in my opiaion,” he granted. “ Andin 
yours?” 

“J—I haven't any right—I’m not in a mood for 
forming opinions.” 

“Tm very sorry; I especially want one from 
you,” he said, with a meaning look. 

“ What about ?” she asked. 

* Well, not to divert your thoughts too far from 
the subject of your reverie about love, if you 





will——” 


“First love?” she said, in a dreamy kind of 
tone, which was half affected, half real.” 


“You have broken too many hearts, Miss Clara, 
to have « great deal af faith or respect for first 
love left,” he equivocated. 

‘On the contrary, I have a great deal of both 
faith and left,” she contradicted ; then she 
theught of what she had said to her mother. 
“It is the only kind of love I believe in,” she 
added, thoughtfully ; ‘and I haven’t broken any 
hearts, Mr. Tale.” 

“If that is trae so far, Clara,” he said, rather 
earnestly, “you are fairly in the way of doing it 
now. Do you understand me?” 

She opened her beautiful beryl-colored eyes wide 
in his face, with the most p’ t innocence of 
expression. At the same time, she said to herself, 
with a little feeling of fright, ‘He is coming to 
the point ; what can Ido?” And she cast a long, 
troubled look about the room. Mr. Tale’s eyes 
followed the look. He smiled in a satisfied way. 
To en observer it was not an agreeable smile. 
“You understand me, I see. It is Dudley 
Grande’s heart or mine which you are going to 
break. Which is it to be?” 

He had drawn her back into the recess of a 
large bay window, where some branching, gaudy- 
blossomed plants and heavy-laced curtains 
screened them. His voice was intense, sharp, and 
he watched her keenly. 

**Perhaps,” she answered, with saucy self- 
possession, which concealed her own agitation, 
“‘T had better act upon humanitarian principles, 
and ascertain which of you it will hurt most before 
I decide,” 

A flash—very like a flash of anger—crossed the 
man’s face, but he suppressed it instantly, One 
might have judged that it was his way to sup- 
press all things which did not answer his purpose. 
Clara saw in his eniotion only that he was very 
much in earnest, It flattered her that she moved 
him thus from his habitual, elegant self-control. 
She thought to herself that her love must be 
very important, herself very necessary to him. 
She was partly right ; she was very neceséary to 
him. He said, with a great deal of dignity and 
feeling : 

** Clara, is this trifling fair? I tell you, like an 
honest man, that Ilove you. I ask you to marry 
me, As to yourremark”—he swept a swift glance 
around him—‘“‘if you really meant it”—and he 
still searched her fece—‘‘I think facts only can 
prove who has loved you most absolutely—who 
has best studied your pleasure.” 

Miss Godolphin was twirling her fan and con- 
templating the carpet. Mr. Tale’s art of 
‘putting things” did not precisely please her. 
But where in the world was Dudley Grande while 
Tale, at leisure, was drawing comparisons? She 
couldn’t help confessing that she had given 
Grande opportunities which she had always 
denied Tale, and that he had never availed him- 
self of them, just holding himself, with his power 
over her, at a safe distance. Perhaps he was not 
there because he didn’t wish to be, even though 
he had told her the day before that this evening 
was going to be a turning-point in his fate. It 
swept over her like a flash that she might have 
over-rated his dignified douceurs, Her pride took 
alarm—did he mean to let his suit go by default? 
Perhaps all the while she had been playing with 
edge-tools ; perhaps he had meant to interest and 
then disappoint her, and to let folks say that with 
two strings to her bow Miss Godolphin had not 
brought down the bird! They should never say 
that! 

She would marry Frank Tale first ; she wasn’t 
sure but she’d marry him any way. He was a 
great deal more devoted thah Dndley; he was 
rich, and then—and then—and a great sob came 
into her heart, and she hated Tele, and felt as if 
she could kill Dudley, and just at that moment 
she lifted her eyes and saw Mr. Grande across the 
room. A great load seemed lifted from her heart. 
She moved impulsively forward, as if she meant 
to end the tée-d-tée without any ceremony ; but 
Mr. Tale canght her hand. Before she could dis- 
engage it, she saw something which seemed to 
petrify her intention. Mr. Grande did not notice 
her, apparently was not looking for her. He was 
asking a lady to dance, She saw the may-I-have- 
the-pleasure pantomime, the gracious assent, the 
two taking their places, waiting for the time, in the 
redowa. Then they came nearer ; théy passed the 
place where she stood. The woman was very 
beautiful; Miss Godolphin caught the scent of 
the flowers she had in her hair; she was sick 
with jealousy. Tue whole world didn’t seem 
worth a sneer. She knew she could never be 
happy again as long as she lived. She wished 
her mother hadn’t always been saying sarcastic 
things about Mr. Grande ; she wished she hadn’t 
been so silly and wicked as to think she was above 
him just because she had a little money, and then 
it might all have been different. Or, it might 
not. Likely enough Mr. Grande had been flirting 
with her and didn’t care in the least for her. Oh, 
dear, dear! The world certainly was very hollow. 
All that was left now was dancing and dressing 
and going on in the old way, with no one to 
understand one’s feelings about anything. A 
strange look of weariness and disenchantment 
settled upon her face. She did not try to hope 
against appearances, for if Dudley had meant 
what he said yesterday he would never have 
danced with some one else before he had spoken 
to her. 

Mr. Tale kept up his protestations. 

“Did she still doubt what he thought his de- 
votion had proved ?” 

She didn’t know. She doubted most every- 
thing, she said, listlessly, 

“I wish I could show you my heart, Clara. 
You would know then that a man’s heart never 
offered a sincerer, truer passion.” 

And still Dudley danced, She was so agitated 
and unhappy. Her trifling life was so unused to 





dissppointment, All that was best in her nature, 
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whith Mr. Grande evoked, contributed only te 
torture her now. She didn’t care much what 
became of her. Perhaps she might as well 
accopt Tale as anybody. It mattered very little 
now. He said: 

“Will you keep me longer in this unkind sus- 
pense, Clara? Will you not accept my love ?” 

There was a stir in the curtains behind them ; 
& sort of suppressed gasp and then a tall, and 
rather graceful woman, somberly dressed, brushed 
by them with something so regardless and im- 
pulsive in her movement that the dancers gave 
way to her, pressed back, jostling one another 
inevitably, and in the confusion somebody trod 
upon Miss Godolphin’s lace skirt and tore it. Tho 
culprit begged a million pardons and bowed him- 
self expeditiously away. 

“ Oh, dear !” said Miss Godolphin. She couldn’t 
help feeling rather embarrassed. ‘I shall have 
to go to the dressing-room, Mr. Tale.” 

The gentleman offered his arm ard bit his 
lip. 
Clara gained the cloak-room in confusion. 
** Lucy,” she said, looking around for the maid, 
“Thave got my dress torn,” and as she spoke 
she discovered that there was no one in the room, 
except indeed the very person with whom the 
mishap had originated, and who stood there, 
deadly pale, one hand pressed hard to her side, 
staring in kind of bewilderment at the gay in- 
trnder upon her suffering. 
** Pshaw!” said Miss Godelphin, vexed at finding 
no one to assisther. ‘I beg your pardon,” she 
added, in a careless tone, passing by the stranger 
toward the toilet-tabie. 
The lady’s eyes followed her with an expres- 
sion of hungry, uncontrollable and painful 
curiosity. 
“It is you, then,” she said, very slowly, as 
though the word were extorted by an impulse 
which mastered her ; *‘ you, who are the cause of 
all this trouble!” 
“ Madam?” said Miss Godolphin, surprised and 
haughty, and then, silent, as she saw the sadness 
and weariness of the woman’s face, 
‘Forgive me,” the lady added. “I did not 
know what I was saying,” stroking her face, as if 
to exorcise some strange influence which possessed 
her. ‘‘Itwas so hard,” uttering the words in a 
sort of moan, “ to discover what I did.” 

“*T don’t understand you,” said Miss Godolphin, 
gently, with some hesitation; making instinctively 
a concession to the lady’s grief and dignity, for 
the insight she had had that night inte suffering 
made her more sensitive to it.” 

‘Understand me? No, indeed, you do not. 
You are too young and happy to understand dis- 
appointment like mine.” . 

**I don’t know that I am particularly happy.” 

The girl paused with a thoughtful, listless look, 
and made her confession in an abstracted way. 

The lady looked at her wistfully. 

“You are not happy, although he loves you? 
That would seem very strange to her.” 

At these words a dim suspicion crossed Miss 
Godolphin’s mind, A woman’s pity for a woman’s 
suffering—tenderest and rarest of all things— 
suffused her heart. She approached the stranger, 
and took one of her cold hands up timidly, 
saying : 

“You heard then what Mr. Tale——” she 
stopped, embarrassed—“ and you——”’ 

The lady withdrew her hand with gentle force, 

“Don’t tempt me,” she said. ‘I have no right 
to injure him or to wound you.” 

“To injure him!” echoed Miss Godolphin; 
**you know then something which would injure 
him? If you dol entreat you to tell me. You 
do not know—you can’t tell how—how important.’ 

** No, no,” remonstrated the other almost pas- 
sionately ; ‘it is nothing which would injure tim 
at all.” 

** You love him?” 

**T must not tell you.” 

Miss Godolphin’s beautiful face was very 
thoughtful. After a moment she said earnestly : 
**T do not love him. Has he wronged you?” 

** Perhaps I shouldn’t say it was wronging me.” 
She hesitated. ‘I hope it is not wrong to tell 
you?” with an appealing look. 

** Tell me, I beg you,” said Miss Godolphin. 

‘It is not so much to tell, only——Sarah and 
he have been engaged so long; evary one has 
looked on their marriage as a matter of course. 
The engagement was made nearly eight years 
since—before he came up to the city—and then 
they were equal ; but he has made money and im- 
proved, and she has faded. She might have 
known how it would end.” 

**He has jilted some girl, then?” asked Miss 
Godolphin, hardly understanding the confused 
words, and with a troubled feeling. 

“That would have been merciful,” said the 
lady sharply, “‘then she would have given up 
hoping. But she believes in him yet. He writes 
to her, visits us occasionally, makes her think that 
they will be married inthe end. Ah! she might 
have known.” 

“Why, do you suppose he hasn’t broken with 
your friend——” 

“* My daughter,” said the lady, gravely. 

“Oh! But why has he continued engaged to 
one when he was courting another? Doesn’t he 
still love her, or is it only his sense of honor which 
deters htm?” 

“*T don’t know,” said the lady, hesitatingly; “I 
have sometimes thought—that is, there was——” 

‘* What was there?” demanded Miss Godolphin. 

“A little matter of business ;’ she paused 
again. 

“ ose buginess » ate 

“Tt was mine. In fact, but for this business I 
should not have been here to-night, and should 
not have heard what I have. Mr. Tale has my 
money—ouly five thousand dollars—and of course 
not much to him, but it’s all Sarah and I have. I 
gave it to him to invest five years ago. I grew 
uneasy about it though, lately. I don’t mean to 





insinuate anything against Mr, Tale, only 1 
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thought it might be better to have some secur- 
it al 

‘Miss Godolphin was not interested in this 
secondary trouble. 

«fT don’t want to be impertinent,” she said, 
“ but may I know your name ?” 

“Mrs. Morris,” said the lady, promptly. “I 
am Mr. Van Aldebran’s sister. It was puro acci- 
dent that I came to town just at this time, and I 
begged them not to insist on my going down- 
stairs to-night. The widow of a country clergy- 
man is hardly at home in such a scene, but my 
brother would not hear my objections, and being 
there I quietly stole out of sight among those 
curtains, little thinking——” 

“Ah!” cried Miss Godolphin, “it was Provi- 
dence who arranged it all.” 

And then she stopped embarrassed, to have 
seemed so selfish as to forget that her own escape 
had been wrought out by another’s suffering. 

Mrs. Morris sighed slightly. 

“J mustn’t mar your evening’s pleasure,” she 
said; ‘you must go back to the parlor now. I 
hope it wasn’t wrong to talk as I have to a stran- 
ger, but I was so shocked and miserable.” 

Poor, vain, unhappy little Miss Godolphin, she 
had caught glimpses of heart-depths that night 
such as she had never dreamt of in her philosophy. 
fhe doubted very much whether there was a re- 
maining pleasure in that evening or any future 
evening for her. Sbe let Mrs. Morris repair her 
dress, and finally went back to the parlor, heavy- 
hearted, and yet with a feeling of vague relief, 
with almost a shudder as she thought of Frank 
Tale, for ali the latent instinctive mistrust she 
had infallibly felt toward him when she looked 
deep enough into her heart had been rendered 
very positive by what she had just heard. 

“Weak that I was to be tempted to be willing 
to take that unworthy revenge even, of Dudley—’ 
and just here Dudley’s extended hand interrupted 
her self-sentencing. 

“Ah, Mr. Grande, yon are very fashionable!” 
and she tried to look extremely nonchalant, as she 
felt he deserved, and still she couldn’t help a sud- 
den heart-bound as she met the candor and ten- 
derness of his expression. 

‘I was certainly very late, but I assure you it 
was not from choice,” he answered. 

“Indeed!” 

“You can hardly suppose but that I was very 
anxious to see you to-night after our conversation 
yesterday ?” 

‘I don’t know, I’m sure; I’m in rather a skep- 
tical mood this evening.” 

* Will you ever be in any other for me?” 

“Perhaps not. My credulity has received such 
a shock to-night, that its recovery is doubtful.” 

** You allow your doubts of others to affect your 
faith in me then?” he asked. 

“How do you know I doubt you especially?” 
she asked. 

“T hope you do not. Your trust is very pre- 
cious to me.” 

‘*Well, ’'m not going to trust anything but at- 
tested facts hereafter.” 

“T shall have to transform myself into one 
then. But seriously, I can give you some facts in 
explanation of my delay.” 

“Ah ied 

**T have spent all the evening upon a case which 
I expect will come on to-morrow, and which has 
interested me personally as well as profession- 

” 


“You are enthusiastic,” she said, still trying to 
act indifferent. ‘‘ Pray, what is the case?” 

“The facts are about these,” he answered: ‘A 
lady with very little knowledge of business, or of 
the world, entrusted all her property to a man 
whom she relied on implicitly, with no guarantee 
but his word for its safe-keeping. He lost it by 
speculation, and now, though he is amply able, he 
refuses to make it good to her.” 

Astrange feeling of excitement went through 
Miss Godolphin’s mind. 

‘* And whe are these people?” she asked. 

Mr. Grande was unprepared for her question ; 
she looked confused. 

’ Qh, that you mustn’t ask. It is possible the 
affair may still be arranged without becoming 
and I have no right to be talking of it.” 

“But I wish to know.” 

He looked a little surprised and somewhat hurt 
at seeing her so much in earnest about such a 


“But I cannot tell you, Clara.” 

“T insist.” 

“ This is unreasonable.” 

“That may be,” she said, in her old, imperious 
way; “ but still I am determined to know.” 

It was partly from caprice, partly that she might 
justify her suspicion, and still more with a dim 
idea of testing her power that she did so, 

He shook his head and looked pained. 

“Tt is a trifle to ask. If you cared for me you 
woald tell me,” changing her tactics, 

“Ciara, for heaven’s sake don’t talk so? Care 
for you? You know I worship you; but even you” 
—his face was quite white with emotion and 
struggle—“ can’t tempt me to do what I wouldn’t 
think honorable.” 

At these words there flashed through Miss 
Godolphin’s heart a contrast between the sense of 
honor of her two lovers, and she felt a kind of ex- 
altation in Dudley Grande’s heroism. And still 
she persisted ; but, perhaps, now it was only to 
establish her conviction of his moral strength still 
more fully. 

“* If you will not tell me,” half withdrawing the 
little hand which rested on his arm, “I don’t 
think your ‘ worship’ can be worth much, and I for 
one don’t want such lukewarm homage. This is 
a small thing to plead for—the only thing I have 
ever asked you to trust me with.” 

He was silent. She drew herself an inch away, 
but turned her lovely face toward him and asked, 
with a soft, thrilling expression : 

“Will you tell me, Dudley ?” 

* After what I have said, do you wish me to?” 
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She dropped her eyes, but answered promptly : 

“e Yes.” 

There was a moment’s pause, with an infinite 
temptation, a wild struggle, a prefound reproach 
init. If the man he had accused had been a 
stranger he didn’t know—he might have yielded ; 
but, in view of all, it was too mean an act. He 
couldn’t stoop torit even to win her, He turned 
almost rudely from her. 

**T cannot tell you,” he said. 

** Dudley !” 

She spoke the name in such a changed tone that 
he hardly believed his senses, Her face was ten- 
der, even penitent. She put her hand out. 

** Forgive me. I was only trying to tempt you. 
I—I know what I asked you.” 

Clara!” 

“ I do.” 

And while they threaded the throng, supremely 
unmindful of scrutiny, and made their way to the 
conservatory, Mies Godolphin confessed all the 
evening’s events to her lover. 

‘But I'll never try to tempt you again, Dudley,” 
she added, with most electrifying humility. ‘* My 
whole trust goes with my whole heart.” 

“God grant I may keep them both, Clara, for- 
ever; and though, time and place considered, it 
was rather a reckless proceeding, he then con- 
trived, in the shade of a great shrub, to press 
one long kiss upon Miss Godolphin’s lips, which 
made up to him, I hope, for the self-denial he had 
been practicing. 

Then the lady settled her little account. 

“You danced the longest time, and never looked 
for me when you first came to-night.” 

** Tsaw you.” 

She blushed. 

“And dearly as I love you, Clara, I couldn’t 
stoop to any clap-trap to win you. I wanted your 
honest preference, not a concession from your 
vanity.” 

“Well,” she said, a little spitefully and very 
happily, “‘ I hope you're satisfied.” 

**T am, perfectly,” he answered, with a smile. 





Taree weeks later, Mrs. Godolphin was discuss- 
ing the circumstance of her daughter’s engage- 
ment with a friend. 

“We are quite satisfied with it,” she said, as she 
said things she meant to be impressive, for she 
fancied her friend might make some former allu- 
sions to Mr. Grande. “ You know we all liked 
Frank Tale se much. I cannot but be thankful 
dear Clara did not share our liking.” 

“She certainly made an escape. What an im- 
position that man was!” 

“Yes; to think he was on the brink of failing 
when he proposed for Clara.” 

“And then that disgraceful affair about Mrs. 
Morris’s money.” 

“T understand he has left the city.” 

** Yes, he has gone to his former home,” 

‘* Perhaps ‘the people there will be more lenient 
toward him than we would.” Mrs, Godolphin 
spoke quite severely. 

‘“*T dare say. I’ve heard some story of a forsaken 
sweetheart down there to whom he is now going 
back to be true.” 








Lovis XVIII. m Exmz at Hartweru.—His 
majesty was obliged to be economical, for the British 
Government only allowed him £24,000 per annum; one- 
fourth of this was devoted by him to the support of the 
Duc d’Angouléme; the Archbishop of Rheims (in his 


capacity ot royal almoner) was en with the dis- 
tribution of a similar amount in charity, and the like 
sum was dedicated to sevret services and political pay- 


ments. With the residue the royal household, occa- 
sionally amounting to two hundred persons, had to be 
maintained ; and the rent paid for the house and grounds 
was £500 per annum. The shabby oy of the 
establishment may be estimated from the fact that the 
royal plate and furniture were sold after the departure 
of the court, and the proceeds handed over to a parochial 
charity, which was, however, only benefited to the 
amount of £100. Notwithstanding these drawbacks, 
the traditions of the Court at Versailles were faithtully 
Observed. The king’s shirt was duly handed to bim 
every morning by one of the haule nobiesse, and on stated 
days the neighboring try were admitted to walk 
round the table at which his y satat meat. For 
all that, the king was bappier there than he had ever 
been before or was again. He is still remembered by 
the try as a pleasant old gentleman, with a kindly 
smile and courteous salutation for all those that he met 
in bis occasional walk. He is said to have tcid his land- 





lord, Sir George Lee, that be quitted Hartwell witb 
regret, 








MRS, CAUDLE’S CURTAIN _ LECTURES. 


THE SIXTH LECTURE.—MR. CAUDLE HAS LENT AN 
ACQUAINTANCE THE FAMILY UMBRELLA. 


*Taar’sthe third umbrella gone since Christmas. 
What were you todo? Why, let him go home in 
the rain, to be sure. I am very certain there was 
nothing about him that could spoil. Take cold, 
indeed! He doesn’t look like one of the sort to 
take cold. Besides, he’d have better taken cold 
than take our only umbrella, Do you hear the 
rain, Mr. Caudle?—I say, do you hear the rain? 
And as I’m alive, if it isn’t St. Swithin’s day! Dc 
you hear it against the windows? Nonsense; you 
don’t impose upon me. You can’t be asleep with 
such a shower as that! Do you hear it, I say? 
Oh, you do hear it! Well, that’s a pretty flood, I 
think, to last for six weeks ; and no stirring all the 
time out of the house. Pooh! don’t think mea 
fool, Mr. Caudle. Don’t insult me, He return the 
umbrella! Anybody would think you were born 
yesterday. As if anybody ever did return an um- 
brella! There—do you hear it? Worse and 
worse! Cats and dogs, and for six weeks—always 
six weeks, And no umbrella! 

‘*T should like to know how the children are to 
go to school to-morrow? Theyshan’t go through 
such weather, I’m determined. No: they shall 
stop at home and never learn anything—the bless- 
ed creatures!—sooner than go and get wet. And 
when they grow up, I wonder who they'll have to 
thank for knowing nothing—who, indeed, but 
their father? People who can't feel for their own 
children ought never to be fathers. 

**But I know why you lent the umbrella. Oh, 
yes ; I know very well. I was going out to tea at 
dear mother’s to-morrow—you knew that; and 
you did it on purpose. Don’t tell me; you hate 
me to go there, and take every mean advantage 
to hinder me. But don’t you think it, Mr. Caudle. 
No, sir; if it comes down in bucketfuls, I'll go 
all the more. No: and I won’t have a cab. Where 
do you think the money’s to come from? You've 
got nice high notions at that club of yours. A 
cab, indeed! Cost me sixteen-pence at least— 
sixteen-pence! two-and-eightpence, for there’s 
back again. Cabs, indeed! I should like to know 
who's to pay for em; J can’t pay for ’em, and ’m 
sure you can’t, if you go on as you do; throwing 
away your property, and beggaring your children 
—buying umbrellas! 

**Do you hear the rain, Mr. Caudle? I say, do 
you hearit? But I don’t care—I’ll go to mother’s 
to-morrow: & will; and what’s more, I’ll walk 
every step of the way—and you know that will 
give me my death. Don't call me a foolish wo- 
man, it’s you that’s the foolish man. You knowI 
can’t wear clogs ; and with no umbrella, the wet’s 
sure to give me a cold—it alwaysdoos. But what 
do you care for that? Nothing at all. I may be 
laid up for what you care, as T dare say I shall— 
and a pretty doctor’s bill there'll be. I hope there 
will! It will teach you to lend your umbrellas 
again. I shouldn’t wonder if I caught my death ; 
yes: and that’s what you lent the umbrella for. 
Of course! 

“Nice clothes I shall get too, trapesing through 
weather like this. My gown and bonnet will be 
spoilt quite. Needn’t I wear ’em then? Indeed, 
Mr. Caudle, I shall wear ‘em. No, sir, {’m not 
going out a dowdy to please you or anybody else, 
Gracious knows! it isn’t often that I step over the 
threshold ; indeed, I might as well be a slave at 
once—better, I should say. But when I do go 
out, Mr. Caudle, I choose to go like a lady. Oh, 
that rain—if it isn’t enough to break in the win- 
dows. 

“Ugh! I do look forward with dread for to- 
morrow! How I am to go to mother’s ['m sure I 
can’t tell. But if I die, I'll doit. No, sir; [ won't 
pay | an umbrella. No; and you shan’t buy 
one. ‘Now, Mr. Caudle, only listen to this: if you 
bring home another umbrella, I’li throw it in the 
street. I'll have my own umbrella, or none at 
all. 

“Hal and it was only last week I had a new 
nozzle put to that umbrella. I’m sure if I'd bave 
known as much asI do now, it might have gone 
without one forme. Paying for new nozzles, for 


other veople to laugh at you. Oh, it’s all very | 


well for you—you can go to sleep. You've no 





thought of your poor patient wife, and vour own 


dear children, You think of nothing but lending 
umbrellas ! 

**Men, indeed !—call themselves lords of the 
creation !—pretty lords, when they can’t even take 
care of an umbrella! , 

“T know that walk to-morrow will be the death 
of me. But that’s what you want—then you may 
goto your club, and do as you like—and then, 
nicely my poor dear children will be used—but 
then, sir, you'll be happy. Oh, don’t tellme! I 
know you will. Else you’d never have lent the 
umbrella ! 

* You have to go on Thursday about that sum- 
mons: and, of course, you can't go. No, indeed, 
you don’t go without the umbrella, You may lose 
the debt for what I care—it won’t be go much as 
spoiling your clothes—better lose it: people de- 
serve to lose debts who lend umbrellas! 

** And I should like to know how I’m to go to 
mother’s without the umbrella? Oh, don’t tell 
me that I said I would go—that’s nothing to do 
with it; nothing at all. She'll think I’m neglect- 
ing her, and the little money we were to have, we 
shan’t have at all—because we’ve no umbrella. 
“The children, too! Dear things! They'll be 
sopping wet : for they shan’t stop at home—they 
shen’t lose their learning ; it’s all their father will 
leave ’em, I’m sure, But they shall go to school. 
Don’t tell me I said they shouldn’t: you are so 
aggravating, Caudle; you’d spoil the temper of 
anangel. They shall go to school; mark that. 
And if they get their deaths of cold, it’s not my 
fault—I didn’t lend the umbrella.” 





“At length,” writes Caudle, ‘I fell asleep; and 
dreamt that the sky was turned into green calico, 
with whalebone ribs; that, in fact, the whole 
mar _— round under a tremendous um- 
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Indian Life in the North-West. 


Txz modes of life of the Indians of Northern 
Oregon and British Columbia are strongly modified by 
the conditions of climate in those rigorous regions. 
The winters are long and intensely cold, the thermome- 
ter often falling to 300 Fah. below zero, and the snow 
lying deep on the ground for six months. Then when 
birds emigrate, and rodenis and bears hybernate, the 
miserable savages, prevented by the biting cold from 
going forth to seek food, and huddled together in hula 
made of hides, would perish from starvation, but tor 
the salmon which they dry in enormous quantities in 
the sun at the time of their salmon harvest, and eat all 
day long, unccoked, during the long winter months. 
Early in June, by the Cascades, the river Columbia 
breaks its way through the Cascade Mountains, and 
where the salmon meet their first hindrance in their 
up course, numberless Indian lodges are pitched, In- 
dians from long distances and of various tribes congre- 
gating for one common purpose. They work under a 
chief while salmon-fishing, and for the time all feuds 
are laid by, or, as they express it, “‘The hatchet is 
buried.” The fish is caught in almost incredible quan- 
tities, dried over small fires by the squaws, packed in 
bales, and subsequently divided. In these cold regions 
food has been adapted to the special requirements of 
tribes of men who, ignorant of the simplest arts of civili- 
zation, would perish from lack of meat and warmth, if 
the supply of both were not brought, as it were, to their 
very doors. 

One of the most remarkable instances of this supply 
is in the candlefish or eulachon. The human body must 
be kept up to a given temperature by its food. Easy 
snough, this, under a tropical sun, but far north the 
whale and the seal supply the oil so necessary to keep 
up the fire of human life; but it seems a smaller fish, 
not larger than a smelt, plays, or rather did play, no 
unimportant part in this great work. It is foand on the 
coasts of British Columbia, Russian America, Queen 
Charlotte and Vancouver’s Islands. They come to the 
surface of the water in the moonlight, and are like a 
vast sheet of pearly nacre, the water seeming alive 
with them. The Indians catch them very skillfully in 
tiny canoes, whose paddles are steadily plied by hands 
far too experienced to let a splash be heard. They use 
a large rake with wooden or iron teeth, bringing the 
fish to the surface, sometimes with three or four im- 
paled on one tooth. They are dried for winter use, 
serving, however, not only for food, but also as lampa 
for lighting the huts. A bit of bark drawn through 
them forms the wick, and a piece of wood, split at one 
end, the candlestick, This fish we find is easily trans- 
formed by heat and pressure into liquid, and when the 
Indian drinks instead of burning them, he gets a fuel 
in the shape of oil that keeps up the combustion within 
him, and which is burnt and consumed by the lungs, 
just as it was by the wick, but only gives heat, The 
vast quantity of oi!, often seven hundredweight made 
by one small tribe, thus extracted, finds bottles ready 
made in which it may be stored. The great sea-wrack, 
that grows to an immense size in. these Northern seas, 
and torms submarine forests, has a hollow stalk, ex- 
pane into a complete flask at the root end. Cut into 

engths of about three feet, these hollow stalks, with 
the bulb at the end, are collected and kept wet till re- 
quired for use. As the oil is obtained it is stored away 
in these natural quart bottles. But neither savages nor 
fish are fond of civilization brought too near, and the 
steamers of the white man in the Columbia have caused 
candlefish and Indians to disappear together. 
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A Patent Sarety Pouwar Lerrer-Box.—On 
s recent occasion Messrs, Dennis & Co., merchants, 
of Aldermanbury, London, England, submitted to the 
post-office authorities for inspection, with a view to its 
adoption, a patent safety pillar letter-box, which will 
defy the attempts of thieves to abstract letters from it, 
and also prevent thefts by dishonest postmen. The 
invention has a large globe lamp on the top, which not 
only marks the place where the letter-box stands, but 
will throw a strong light upon any one attempting to 
tamper with it. The shoot is guarded top and bottom 
by spiked protectors. Wien the flapper of the letter- 
box is opened far enough to admit’ the smallest 
letter, the operation closes the lower guard to receive 
the letter; and as soon as the flapper is released the 
lower guard falls down, drops the letter into a bag 
placed there to receive it, regains its former position 
and cannot be opened except by the flapper. This 
= the abstraction of letters. The man who col- 
ects the letters opens an outer door in the pillar, but 
before he can unlock the inner door, where the letters 
are, he must pull out a rod. The result ot thet opera- 
tion is to close the bag inside and fasten it with a sprix, 
lock, which can only be opened at the General Post- 
Office. The man can then unlock the inner door and 
take the bag out, which he must replace with another, 
and then lock the door. But should the man ¢esire to 
steal and not hang the bag up, or not pnt the bag in at 
all, detection is certain: if the bag be not properly bung 
the inner door will shut and lock, but the outer one 
will not. The inner door having been locked without 





the bag having been put into its place, it cannot be un- 
locked, ana can only be put in order by sending to the 
| General Post-Office for a key to open another compart- 
| ment to rectify the irregularity. 


Tue brilliant, prismatic colors of the pearl 
are attributed to the decomposition and satedtion 
_ the light by the numerous grooves on its surface, 
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it being a symbol of blessings craved for the departed 
spirits as well as for all the remaining friends. , 

“The screen which had hidden the dismantilin, and 
humiliation of the bodies on the wood was now 
aside. His Majesty then snapped an instrument pecu. 
liar to the Siamese, which ignited a little powder, ang 
this a taper, which the king, having ascended the ste 
applied to the funeral pile. Immediately the neareat 
mourners stepped up and placed each his wax candig 
and sandal-sticks under the wood; and then the princes 
and lords in rapid succession di the same, unti| all 
order of rank was lost in the desire to manifest the same 
respect for the dead before the flames should become 
too hot to admit of approach. The fire increased with 
unusual rapidity. 

_“ There was no outburst of grief, but manifestly 
silent, solemn weeping among some of the mourners, 
We could rot but weep with them when we considered 
that they were weeping without one ray of the glorious 
hopes which the gospel affords to them who believe in 
Him who is the resurrection and the life.”’ 


ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 


sea, sending over us a shower of spray, raising a swell 
which set us rocking to and fro as if in a gme of wind, 
and left us grinding in the debris of the crumbling 
| ruin, 

“ At last we succeeded in extricating ourselves, ard 
were far enough away to look back calmly upon the ob- 
ject of our terror. It was still rocking and rolling like 

| a thing of life. At each revolution fresh masses were 
| disengaged; and, as its sides came up in long sweeps, 
great cascades tumbled ana leaped from them hissing 
into the foaming sea. Atter several hours it settled 
down into quietude, a mere fragment of its former 
| greatness, while the pieces that were broken from it 
| floated quietly away with the tide.” 
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Tue following story is told by a traveler in 
| Africa as related to him by the hero, a Hottentot, named 
| Van Wyhk. The story is given in the words of the 


| 
| THE MIRACULOUS SHOT. 
| 


| “It is now,” said he, “more than two years since, 
| in the very place where we stand, I ventured to take 
| one of the most daring shots that ever was bhazarded; 
my wife was sitting in the house near the door, the 

children were playing about her. I was without, near 
| the house, busied in doing something to a wagon, when 
| suddenly, though it was mid-day, an enormous lion 
| appeared, came up, and laid himself quietly down in 
| the shade, upon the very threshold of the door. My 
wife, either frozen with fear, or aware of the danger at- 
tending any attempt to fly, remained motionless in her 
place, while the children took refuge in her lap. The 
cry they uttered attracted my attention, and I hastened 
quickly toward the door; but my astonishment may be 
well-conceived when I tound the entrance barred in 
sucha manner. Although the animal had not seen me, 









DANGEROUS ENCOUNTER WITH AN ICEBERG IN THE POLAR SEA. 


ENCOUNTER WITH AN ICEBERG. 


Dr. Hays, the Arctic traveler, thus narrates 
a perilous adventure during an excursion to the North 
in search of the Open Polar Sea. The vessel had been 
lying becalmed, and, to quote the author’s words: 

“Giving too little heed to the currents, we were 
eagerly watching the indications of wind which appear- 
ed at the south and hoping for a breeze, when it was 
discovered that the tide had changed and was stealthily 
setting us upon a nest of bergs which lay to leeward. 
One of them was of that description known among the 
crew by the significant title of ‘ touch-me-not,’ and pre- 
sented that jagged, honeycombed appearance indicative 
of great age. They are unpleasant neighbors. The 
least disturbance of their equilibrium may cause the 
whole mass to crumble to pieces, and wos be to the un- 
lucky vessel that is caught in the dissolution. 

“Insuch a trap it seemed, however, that we stood 
a fair chance of being ensnared. The current was 
carrying us along at an uncomfortably rapid rate. A | 
boat was lowered as quickly as possible, to run out a 
line to a berg which lay grounded about a hundred 





lumps which rattled about us; but fortunately no per- 
son was hit, The quarter-deck was quickly cleared, | 
and all hands, crowding forward, anxiously watched 


faster upon the after-deck, and the forecastle was the | 


only place where there was the least chance of safety. . 

** At length the berg itself saved us from destruction. 
An immense mass broke off from that part which was 
beneath the surface of the sea, and this, a dozen times 
larger than the schooner, came rushing up within a 
few yards of us, sending a vast volume of foam and 
water flying from its sides. This rupture arrested the 
revolution, and the berg began to settle in the opposite 
direction. And now came another danger. A long 
tongue was protruding immediately underneath the 
schooner; already the keel was slipping and grinding 
upon it, and it seemed probable that we should be 
knocked up into the air like a foot-ball, or at least cap- 
sized. The side of our enemy soon leaned from us, and 
we were in no danger from the worse than hailstone- 
showers which had driven us forward; so we sprang to 
the ice-poles and exerted our strength in endeavoring 
to push the vessel off. There were no idle hands. 
Dauger respects not the dignity of the quarter-deck. 

“* After we had fatigued ourselves at this hard labor 


| without any useful result, the berg came again to our 


relief. A loud report first startled us; another and 
another followed in quick succession, until] the noise 
grew deafening and the whole air seemed a reservoir of 


we began to move off. Slowly and steadily sank the 
berg behind us, carrying away the main boom and 
grazing hard against the quarter. But we were safe. 
Twenty yards away and the disruption occurred which 


| dead is retained in Siam in full force to the present day, 
| among all the principal families. 
magnificent enough, but tearfully expensive, and its 
continuance is an intolerable burden, but no one dares 
to drop it because itis “the old custom.’’ The Bang- 
kok Recorder of September 20th contains descriptions 
of the burning on that day of two Siamese nobles, one 
a brother of the Prime Minister of the Kingdom, who 








The ceremony is 


destruction at the moment when it was assaulted by 
the Turks, we represent this week in the Spirit of the 
European Pictorial! Press, Father Gabriel was a native 
of Candia, a man of great cultivation, who had traveled 
extensively, had lived a long time in Paris, and was 
most favorably known all over Europe. The Convent 
of Arcadion was very wealthy, and supported students in 





traveling all over the world for study and improvement 





| escape, unarmed as I was, appeared impossible. Yet I 
| glided gently, scarcely knowing what I meant to do, to 
the side of the house, up to the window of my chamber, M 
where I knew my loaded gun was standing. By a happy Wes 
chance I had set it in a corner close by the window, so this 
that I could reach it with my hand; for as you may per- ae 
ceive, the opening is too small to admit of my having -— 
got in; and still more fortunately, the door of the room ‘tare 
was open, so that I could see the whole danger of the ceed 
scene. The lion was beginning to move, perhaps with extt 
the intention of making a spring; there was no longer by £ 
| any time to think; I called softly to the mother not to ie 
be afraid, and invoking the name of the Lord, fired my FATHER GABRIEL, PRIOR OF THE CONVENT OF 
piece. The ball passed directly over my boy’s head and ARKADI 
lodged in the torehead of the hon immediately above ; A 
his eyes, which shot forth as it were sparks of fire, and Jast 
stretched him on the ground so that he never stirred | Father Gabriel, who Ignited the Mine in the = 
—_—_—_——_—____:- : Convent of Arkadi. oT 
mn i * a . . 
CREMATION IN SIAM. Tis portrait of Father Gabriel is from a SS 
an 4 ‘ . photograph which was taken a year or two ago, The ee 
Tse practice of burning the bodies of the | father was Prior of the Convent of Arcadion, whose pr: 


yards from us, While this was being done, we grazed | !Tightful sound. The opposite side of the berg had \ 
the side of a berg which rose a hundred feet above our | ee ae a ie te pane my Ah 
topmasts, then slipped pastanother of smaller dimen- | ypon us, This time the movement was quicker; frag- 
sions. By pushing against them with our ice-poles we | ments began again to fall, and, already sufficiently 
changed somewhat the course of the schooner; but | startled by the alarming dissolution which had taken 2 
when we thought that we were steering clear of the | Law eS ee ——— Cra beaity : 
mass which we so much dreaded, an eddy changed the | ypon the schooner, in which event she would inevitably ‘ 
direction of our drift, and carried us almost broadside | be carried down beneath it, as hopelessly doomed as a t 
upon it. shepherd’s hut i an yo a. the boat, c 
“The schooner struck on the starboard quarter, and | , “ By this time e, who had charge of the 
A . . i 
the shock, slight though it was, disengaged some frag. | Had mucceeded in planting an Joe-anehors and attach ? 
ments of ice that were large enough to have crushed | in,’ We pulled for our lives, long and steadily. Sec- 1 
the vessel had they struck her, and also many little | onds seemed minutes and minutes hours. At length ‘ 
' 
{ 
‘ 
| 


the boat. The berg began now to revolve, and was | 
settling slowly over us; the little lumps fell thicker and | 


we had all so much dreaded. The side nearest to us 
now split off, and came plunging wildly down into the 





THE MIRACULOUS SHOUT, 


} canopy, open at the four sides, 








‘ CREMATION IN SIAM. 


died June 11, and the other a half-brother, who died a , 


| few weeks later. During all the intervening time, the 
bodies had laid in state in their respective homes. The 
whole period had been occupied in costly preparations 
for the ceremony. On a platform about eight feet from 
the ground had been erected a pyramid sixteen feet 
| high, surmounted by a splendid urn highly ornamented 
| and gilt. Over this was an immense and lofty white 
The whole was ;ro- 
| fusely decorated with flowers and fancy articles. 
On the day of the funeral the pyramid was chiefly re- 
moved, and a pile of firewood built in its place, on which 
| the bodies were placed. The account proceeds: 


“Within the enclosure on two sides of the dome were 
| seated priests, princes, noblemen, etc. On another side 
| were the temale mourners and friends, together with 
| nearly all the European ladies residing in the city. On 
the fourth side, where his Majesty was to approach the 
dome, were the European gentlemen, comprising mar- 
| iners, merchants, consuls, clergymen, etc. Without the 
| enclosure on all sides were vast multitudes of both 

sexes and of all classes, e 

‘The hour of five o’clock p. m. had now arrived, 
| which was the time appointed for the ignition of the 
funeral pile. Presently the royal heralds announced 
the approach of the king by their trumpets and conch- 
shells. All eyes were consequently turned to the quar- 
ter at which his Majesty was to enter, and a few strains 
of ‘God Save the King’ from the brass band introduced 
him very quietly into the presence of the dead, where 
he seated himself, with a large number of his children, 
before ten or a dozen Buddhist priests, arranged in a 
line sitting on a — These went through with cer- 
tain rehearsals and incantations for the dead, barely 
audible, but not to be understood, while his Majesty 
poured sacred water from a little tea-pot into a basin, 





Father Gabriel having had personal experience of the im- 
provements in government and civilization which mark 
the difference between the East and the West, was ¢x- 
ceedingly anxious to introduce them in his native 
country. The opposition he encountered from the 
Turkish influence in Candia made the last years of his 
life sad. His experience was that of many youthful 
enthusiasts. He had supposed that it was as easy to 
convince the s'!ow-minded and the dull as it was minds 
as ardent and hopeful as his own. The nerve and 
determination whica he showed in this last defense of 
his convent, and the devotion with which he resolved 
to die rather than surrender, raising the spirits of thase 
about him to the same height of enthusiasm, shows 
that he was a natural leader, and that though his death 
may serve his country in her struggle for freedom, yet 
his life would have been of still greater value. 








Tae Popunation or Panrs.—The quinguen 
nial census of Paris bas just been published. In 1861 
the population of the city amounted to 1,696,141; that 
of the arrondissement of St, Denis to 133,434; and that 
of Sceaux to 122,085. According to the recent returns 
these numbers have severally increased to 1,825,274. 
176,159, and 147,483. Thus, in five years, the popula 
tion has increased 197,256; the increase in Paris 
being 129,133; in St. Denis, 42,725; and in Sceaux, 
25,398. The mean rate of increase during the last five 
years has been 10.09, and that of the preceding quin- 

uennial period 13. The official statistics<further state 

t during the last five years 16,515 apartments have 


| been destroyed and 20,311 constructed. 
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A SINGULAR DEATH. 


HOME INCIDENTS. 
Singular Death. 


Mr. George Jardine, a resident of Fergus, in Canada 
West, having some claim upon the Darby Mill, near 
this place, went to take forcible possession of it. Find- 
ing it, however, locked, and no one inside, he pried up 
a broad board about breast high, and attempted to crawl 
through, feet first. Being, however, unable to suc- 
ceed in this, he was caught by the voard, and unable to 
extricate himself, was found hanging dead the next day 
by some persons who passed by the mill accidentally. 


Novel Wager. 


A Mr. Henry Motts, a native of Pittsburg, undertook 
jJast summer to stand for twenty-four hours upon a post, 
for a wager of torty dollars, but after remaining ten 
hours was removed by the police. He recently at- 
tempted the feat again, on a wager of one hundred 
dollars, and was successful in winning the stakes. The 
only difficulty he found was a slight swelling in the 
legs caused by the restraint of the position. A few 
repetitions of the feat will serve as a good training for 
fitting him to imitate some of the Hindoo Brahmins, 
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A NOVEL WAGER. 


who pass their whole lives in some such constrained 
position from motives of religious enthusiasm. 


Singular Use of Government Bonds. 


A firm of brokers in Wall street having lost in the 
street a package of Government bonds, offered a reward 
of $500 for them, and recovered a portion of them re- 
cently in a very singular way. A gentleman noticed a 
small boy with a defaced bond for $500 inquir‘ng ina 
broker’s office whether it was worth anything. The boy 
on being stopped and interrogated, said he had bought 
it for a cent from a little playmate of bis. The matter 
was placed in the hands of the police, and it was found 
to be asthe boy said. The bonds had been picked up 
by a Mrs, McGlace, living in Twenty-righth street, who 
carried them home, and being pleased with their pat- 
terns, at first thought of covering her fire-board with 
them, but was deterred from this by the unfortunate 
circumstance that there was not quite enough of them 
for the purpose. Some of them, therefore, she had 
given to her boy to cut the pictures out, they were so 
“‘purty,”’ and he had peddled them to his playmates. 
The astonishment of the old lady at being told of their 
value we have pictured in our illustration. The amount 
recovered was $2,200. . 
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SiNGULAR USD OF GOVERNM: NT BONDS. 
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AN. ACCIDENTAL BURGLAR. 


An Accidental Burglar. 


The new building for the Casco Bank in Portland, 
Maine, was broken into, the other day, by arock, which 
was driven by a blast in the neighborhood with such 
force against the wall, that it penetrated it, and though 
it produced the greatest consternation among the 
twenty people who were in the bank at the time, yet it 
most fortunately injured none of them. About one half 
of the wall was thrown down. The officers of the bank 
were obliged to remove the valuables of the bank, since 
80 easy an access to the safe would have probably 
tempted some irtentional burglar to have attacke1 it 
duriny the night time. 


A Friend in Need, 


Dr. Whitbech, of Hudson, New York, going home the 
other evening, slipped upon the icy sidewalk and, fall- 
ing down, dislocated his ankle, so that it was impossible 
for him to stand. As he lay there, fearing he would be 
obliged to pass the night in such a disagreeable position, 
a horse, which had got loose from his stable, came 
nosing about, and coming near enough, the doctor was 
enabied to catch him by the mane, and thus raising 
himselt un, to mount on his back and ride to his office. 


4 FRIEND IN NEED. 


But for such a fortunate accident, the doctor might 
have been frozen during the night. 


Novel Confidence Game. 


Mr. Charles Meyers, who was sentenced in Philadel- 
phia to three years’ confinement in the jail, conceived 
the tollowing ingenious scheme for obtairing delicacies 
not provided in the usual fare. He wrote letters to 
various persons, stating that he had fifteen hundred 
dollars he wished to entrust to some ove during his 
confinement, and requesting them to call. The letters 
also contained a request for the persons to bring a little 
change and a few cigars, wine, etc. The prospect of 
having the use of the money induced many of the per- 
sons addressed to visit the prisoner and bring what he 
requested, so that Mr. Meyers lived luxuriously, until 
the heartless jailer, discovering the trick, cut off the 
supphes. 


Blown Overboard. 


During the recent storm, while a young lady was going 
on board a steamer at Norfolk, Virginia, the force of 
the wind, acting upon her somewhat unfashionably 
expansive crinoline, blew her from the bridge into the 
water. A colored man, who chanced to be near the 





NOVEL CONFIDENCE GAME. 
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ACCIDENTS, 


BLOWN OVERBOARD. 


spot at the time, leaped boldly in without waiting to 
divest himself of any of his clothing, and seizing her, 
kept her above water until they avere both rescued by 
the bystanders. 


Explosion in a Sewer at Philadelphia. 


A singular accident, which we represent in this cut, 
took place the other day in Philadelphia. The foul air 
in the sewers exploded from some cause, and blowing 
off the culvert at the corner of Third and Noble streets. 
discharged a quantity of mud and filth with great 
violence. Fortunately no one was icjured, though the 
passers-by were spattered from head to foot, and the 
houses on the corners were quite covered with the dirt. 
No other damage was done. The cause of the sudden 
explosion is unknown, though it was probably the 
generation of some gases, which, coming into contact 
with each other produced the effect. 


Evidently a Lunatic. 


From Louisville we have an account of an old lady 
who, though rich, and living in a finely furnished house 
at the corner of College and First streets, occupies only 
the attic, and keeps the rest of the house locked up. 
In this attic she lives with no compan‘on but a cat, 
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FOUL AIR EXPLOSION IN A SEWER. 


which she claims is her friend and defense against al! 
her enemies. A young lady, residing in the neighbor- 
hood, called upon her, and happening to mention the 
cat, the old lady flew into a rage, and, seizing a poker, 
commenced a violent assault upon her. In detending 
herself, the young lady grasped the poker, and by acci- 
dent wrested it so that it struck the old lady on the 
head, knocking her down, and thus affording the young 
lady a chance to escape, which she incontinently took 
advantage of. 
A Narrow Escape. 


A young man named Cobb, about eighteen years of 
age, was out recently hunting turkeys, near Hannibal, 
Missouri. In crossing a stream he inadvertently stepped 
into an air-hole, which was covered with only a thin 
coating of ice. The water was twenty feet deep in this 
spot, and he would have been unquestionably drowned, 
had he not, with great presence of mind, held his gun 
so that it stretched across the hole, and, supporting 
him, enabled him to regain the solid ice. 


New Cure for the Rheumatism. 


A Mr. Snowberger, of Waynesboro, Pennsylvania, was 
swindled out of $500 in gold by a gipsy doctor who un- 
dertook to cure him of the rheumatism. The doctor 
prescribed that all the treasure in the house should be 


EVIDENTLY A LUNATIC 








white—the colors of the two houses—hence its name; 
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A NARROW ESCAPE, 


gathered together, and plazed before him, Then, while 
the patient kept bis looks carefully averted—this portion 
of the charm being of great efficacy—the doctor should 
tie the treasure in nwe bags, which were to be kept 
caretully tied, and remain unopened for nine months, 
whrn the rheumatism would be cured. The pro- 
gramme was carried out strictly, the money was all 
brought, the patient turned his back, the doctor tied 
the bags, they were carefully piled away, the doctor left 
for parts unknown. Mr. Snowberger waited patientiy 
the nine months, then opened the bags, and to his sur- 
prise found his rheumatism had remained and his 
money was gone. 


Strategy vs. Law. 


A sheriff frem La Crosse, Wisconsin, having arrested 
two rogues in Jackson county, took them with him in 
his wagon to carry them to jai]. While driving along, 
some prairie chickens appeared near the road, offering 
a most tempting shot. The officer, taking out his 
revolver, fired a couple of barrels at them without pro- 
ducing any effect, when one of the culprits suggesting 
that he could do better, the sheriff, like an amiable 
sportsman, handed the revolver to him to try his skil). 
The prisoner, however, as coon as the pis'ol was well in 





A NEW CURE FOR THE RHEUMATISM 


his possession, turned it tull, not on the birds, but on 
the sheriff, and, holding it steadily in this position, 
commenced backing off with his companion. Then 
ordering the sheriff to depart in peace, the two fortunate 
rogues took their own roads to parts unknown. 


Tae War or THE Rosres.—England is full ot 
old traditions connected with these wars. Not the 
least curious among them is the story that in @ beauti- 
ful district of Englan1, whilst the wars raged, there was 
discovered in the garden of Longleat Priory, in Wilt- 
shire, a French rose-tree, covcred on one side with 
white roses, and on the opposite with red, which, being 
known, attracted crowds of persons, who believed it to 
portend the speedy return of peace to their country by 
the union of the rival powers. According to the same 
tradition, a short time afterward, the tree bore roses of 
mixed petals, and there immediately followed the mar- 
riage of Henry VIL. and Elizabeth, thus fulfilling the 
floral prediction by the friendship and union of the 
contending parties. The rose is thought to have been 
ap early specimen of our “‘ York and Lancaster;”’ a red 
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and although the account is probably but a fable, it has, 
like many others, found its way into history. 

The tendency to embalm fassehoods is a of the 
question of the worth of traditions, which is really 
worthy of a philosophical inquiry. The rib of the Dun 
cow and Guy’s a are stili shown at Warwick 
Castle,” h the one is the bone of a fossil elephant, 
and the other a military coo -vessel of the time of 

les Sir Samuel Megrick scientifically classifed 
and arranged the collection of armor in the Tower, but 
the Beef-eaters siick to the old stories still. Richard the 
Third’s bed in the neighborhood ot Bosworth turns 
out to be Elizabethan; Queen Mary’s, at Holyrood, to 
be of the last century. Only the other day they sold off 
at Berkeley the bed of the murdered Edward as an un- 
doubted anachronism and admitied imposture. Old 
chairs are as little to be trusted. Some persons have 
even doubted the famous Giastonbury specimen, but 
these are unduly cautious and skeptical. St. Crispin’s 
chair in Linlithgow Cathedral is of excellent mahogany 
—a wood which he could only have obtained by miracle 
revious to the of America. In this country 
t is irreverently said t there are more household 
furniture and utensils preserved as having been brought 
over in the Mayflower than would now make a load for 
the Great Easiern, though the original vessel was 
smaller than one of our New York pilot boats. 








ROSE-ASHES. 
BY R. C. SPENCER, 


Many a night, in a foolish hour, 
I have fancied you seated so, 
With those eyes that are bright through the hair’s 
gold shower, 
Bent o’er the ashes of that rose-flower 
That you wore long, long ago. 


Many a time, in my dream, have you wept 
Tears such as woman can shed— 

Bilently coming, as light I slept, 

In the hours when the night into morn has crept, 
Sorrowing over my bed, 


Little I thought that I might awake 
In a ball-room’s heated air, 
To see you sitting as you sit now, 
With the shadow you wore in my dream on your 
brow, 
And your eves with the self-same stare, 


The rose that you weep o’er, withered and dead, 
Is only a ghost of a bloom, 

Breathing of hours that have long since fled 

In its poor gray cheeks that were once so red— 
Red, and within this room! 


Turn to the dance, love—don’t sit thus ; 
You will be white as your rose! 
Turn to the dance! What a foolish fuss! 
Rivers of tears will not bring to us 
One little hour like those. 


Don’t look on me! All the lamps are aglow. 
Haste to the dancers again. 
Dry your tears ; they will wet your hair with their 
flow ; 
You should have wept before, you know— 
Now it is all in vain! 








THE NEW BOARDER. 


A BACHELOR’s apartment is almost unmistakable. 
The moment we cross its threshold, the single- 
biessedness of its occupant becomes patent; not 
always through the adornment of its walls, with 
questionable engravings, or bits of cigar stumps 
on the mantel, or congregation of pipes fancifully 
suspended over it, or uncleaned boots thrown in 
the corner; but there is pervading it a certain 
indescribable essence,so to speak,of bachelorhood, 
a perception of which seems to reach us through 
other channels than those of the senses. Per- 
haps we miss unconsciously the result of those 
little arts of woman’s hands, which, simple in 
themselves, often work miracles of change, trans- 
forming the rudest appointments into objects of 
ornament and beauty. Be this as it may, the 
fact stands forth undisputed before the world 
that a bachelor’s apartment proclaims itself in- 
controvertibly to all who enter within its pre- 
cincts. 

The abode of Mr. John Spragge possessed as 
few emphatic evidences of its character as would 
be found by much search. It was a neatly and 
simply furnished room, containing little or nothing 
that was indicative of the habits,condition or tastes 
of its occupant, a brief description of whom it is 
thereby rendered more necessary to give. 
Brought up in a country town, and but recently 
graduated from its connections, he had not yet 
entirely shaken off the dust of rustic awkwardness, 
He was a fair representative of that class of young 
men, who, abandoning alike their parental roofs 
and paternal examples of perseverance and suc- 
ces in agricultural pursuits, seek wider spheres of 
action in the various callings and occupations of 
the city. Mr. Spragge had been fortunate enough 
to find a clerkship sufficiently remunerative to 
warrant a respectable wardrobe and enable him 
to liquidate his weekly bills at the boarding-house 
of Mr. Tetherbee. Beyond the provision for these 
necessities, he had seldom occasion to apply 
to his pocket. His habits were regular and 
his wants were few. He was looked upon as a 
model of sobriety and steadiness, and was never 
known to participate in any of the convivialities 
of the younger, or even the mild dissipations of 
the married and more sedate members of the 
household. Perhaps his retiring disposition in a 
measure accounted for his apparent love of se- 
clusion, for he was a bashful man in the extremest 
sense of the word. At table, his eyes were 
seldom lifted from his plate. He has, doubtless, 
swallowed many a mouthful of unbuttered bread 
rather than moisten the morsel at the expense of 
a call to the servant; and a few commonplace 
remarks addressed to him by the spinster op- 
posite, made with a view of putting him at his 
ease, has been known to throw him into a dripping 
perspiration, and cause the overturning of the 
contents of his coffee-cup into his lap. Linked 
to this infirmity was another, which is often 
found hand in hand with diffidence, and which 
sometimes perhaps begets it. This was his ad- 


amounted almost to idolatry; but he worshiped 
afar off, and silently laid au tributes at the 
shrine of woman his unspoken words of adora- 
tion. His feelings were as catholic as earnest, 
his bashfulness having ever debarred him from 
those privileges and opportunities which often 
result in ensnaring the heart and forcing it to 
surrender to a single captor. The fairer portion 
of Mr. Tetherbee’s house was not calculated, by 
virtue of any superior attractions, to bring about 
a different state of affairs. Men of even more 
susceptibie natures than John Spragge might 
have placed themselves in daily contact with 
them and escaped the ordeal unscathed. The 
ranks, however, were about to recoive an important 
accession, if tea-table items were reliable. 

“* Have you seen the new boarder ?” asked Tom 
Wattington one evening of his neighbor. 

**No, I haven’t ; I didn’t know there was one.” 

“Oh, yes! At least so I learned just now, and 
if report, be true, you ‘ baches’ had best prepare 
all your defenses, They say she is young, single 
and handsome. Look out, Spragge,” added he, 
addressing that gentleman across the table, 
‘don’t lose your heart and leave all the rest of 
the ‘ boys’ in the lurch.” 

Mr. Spragge colored to the roots of his hair 
and vouchsafed no reply, save a timid glance at 
the speaker and a ghastly effort to smile. 

“T don’t see,” continued Wattington, “ where 
Tetherbee is going to put her. The house is 
crowded now. I heard him say the other day 
there wasn’t a spare room init. However, that’s 
his affair, not mine; besides, it won’t do for me 
to interest myself too much in the new comer, or 
my wife may have a word to say.” 

The wife alluded to made her appearance at the 
table at this moment, and conversation turned to 
other topics, the listeners to the remarks just 
made opening their ears to the new subjects, and 
quite forgetting the important revelation of Mr. 
Wattington. Noi so, however, with John Spragge. 
He had been filled with emotion. This seemed to 
answer as substitute for the balance of his meal, 
for he immediately sought the quiet of his own 
chamber to consider the conditions of his situa- 
tion, He was thrilled at what he had learned— 
he felt that a new and delicious existence was 
before him, Should he not twice each day be 
blessed with such contiguity of temale loveliness 
as had hitherto been unknown tohim? What if 
her seat at the table should be near his own? 
What, indeed, should it chance to be opposite, 
where he could feast his eyes to their fullest satis- 
faction? The contemplation of such prospects 
nearly unfitted him for the duties of the evening, 
which were at the bedside of a sick friend. Never 
can it be said of him, however, that he ever 
neglected the calls of friendship ; so, putting on 
his coat, and putting out his light, he sallied forth, 
leaving his apartment in darkness and solitude. 

It will be necessary to make some acquaintance 
here with a gentleman to whom allusion has 
already been made, although there is need of 
little formality in the introduction. Mr, Thomas 
Wattington was one of those persons who intro- 
duce themselves at once to the society in which 
they are placed. Possessed of ease of deport- 
ment and conversation, ready wit, a bright, healthy 
cheerfulness, amounting sometimes to almost 
boistersusness, and plenty of self-assurance, he 
found hosts of friends on every side, who acknow- 
ledged themselves intimates as soon as they were 
acquaintances. His manners, however, savored 
nothing of that conceited forwerdness which dis- 
gusts by its single aim to win applause for its 
possessor, and his sallies were always tempered 
with a refinement which forbade any ill-timed or 
unkind reflections upon the object for which they 
were intended. He had a rich vein of humor 
running through his nature, and so keen a relish 
for fun that his name was suggestive of jokes and 
pranks, and his advent an earnest of merriment 
and jollity. 

‘** My dear,” said he, addressing his wife as he 
sat toasting his toes at the grate, and half-yawn- 
ing over a newspaper, ‘it’s half-past ten. Time 
you were in bed. I’m going to smoke acigar with 
some of the boys up-stairs, so don’t wait up for 
me.” 

So, kissing his wife good-night, he hurried 
through the cold halls to where he knew a blazing 
fire and a mug of beer awaited him. But not 
cigar, nor fire, nor beer, were uppermost in Mr. 
Wattington’s mind, as one apt in reading faces 
could have discovered, had he regarded him 
closely and watched in his eye the significant 
lurkings of mischief. Tobacco and malt are often 
mistifiers (not to say mystifiers). In this instance 
they were sufliciently potent to so far cloud the 
perceptions of the company that no one was aware, 
from Wattington’s manner or looks, that any- 
thing was ahead. The beer-jug was at last empty, 
the cigars finished, and the buys dropped off, one 
by one, to their respective rooms, while the host 
dropped off to sleep. 

Some litttle time after a figure might have been 
seen quietly stealing along the dimly lighted stair- 
way, and bearing a strange burden. Had Christ- 
mas time been a little nearer, one might, by the 
uncertain light, have mistaken the person for St. 
Nicholas. But a more careful inspection would 
have undeceived him, for what would that gentle- 
man be doing with all the paraphernalia of a lady’s 
wardrobe? Any of Mrs. Wattington’s friends 
would have recognized the articles as the property 
of that lady, who—innocent soul!—lay at this 
moment peacefully slumbering in her own cham- 
ber, unconscious that it had just been entered by 
an intruder, and ruthlessly despoiled of her ap- 
parel. He was now creeping stealthily toward 
Mr. Spragge’s door, his hands and arms and back 
completely occupied with the proceeds of his theft. 
He approaches cautiously, and applies both eye 
and ear to the keyhole, and, apparently satisfied 
with the result of his investigation, noiselessly 
enters the room. Whatever his object, itcertainly 





was not robbery here, for before many minutes 
had elapsed he again appeared in the hall, quite 


iration of the opposite sex, In Mr. Spragge it | unincumbered of his late burden, and hastening 


down to the room which had been the scene of 
his recent abstractions, locked himself securely 
within. 

The city clocks were striking twelve, and the 
biting December wind was whistling around the 
corner of the house, as Mr, Spragge’s latch-key 
clicked in the lock, and its owner entered and 
carefully closed the door bebind him. All was 
dark and quiet within. There is something im- 
pressive in the silence which reigns in a great 
house at midnight. Here under one roof a score 
or two of human beings are quietly laid away in 
darkness, each one busy at his dreams, uncon- 
scious even of his own existence, or of the coming 
day which will bring with it its awakening in- 


| fluences and give joy, or perhaps sorrow, to the 


sleeper. There is something in this solitude of 
consciousness, this contiguity of matter, this iso- 
lation of mind : solemn, because of the semblance 
of sleep to death and of the realities and responsi- 
bilities of our being, which crowd themselves the 
more forcibly upon us. If such were the reflec- 
tions of Mr, Spragge, as he climbed the dark and 
weary staircase, they must have met with an ab- 
rupt interruption, as did his toe, which came in 
contact with a coal-scuttle carelessly left in the 
hall by a servant. He continued his ascent on 
tip-toe, thinking to thereby atone for the noise of 
his stumbling feet and exclamation of pain. 

Mr. Spragge has been spoken of as a man of 
regular habits. The term as applied to him has 
other and wider than its usual significance. He 
was regular, systematic, methodical. Numerous 
examples, if necessary, could be cited to prove it; 
but it will be no tax on the reader’s creculity to ac- 
cept the statement without superercgatory proof. 
Let it suffice then that Mr. Spragge was in un- 
usual haste to reach his bed lest the lateness of 
his hours should interfere with his accustomed 
early rising ; let it suffice that he entered his 
room with certitude, went in darkness, without 
misstep or error to his matches and lighted the 
gas. One glance about him, one suppressed cry 
of consternation, and the unfortnnate man rushed 
from the apartment. It certainly did present 
rather a remarkable appearance, common enough 
to all married men, but not supposed to be fa- 
miliar to a bachelor. A hoop-skirt was suspended 
from the gas fixtures, a dress thrown across a 
chair, and the various but unmentionable sub- 
strata of female raiment occupied prominent po- 
sitions about the room. A pair of neat gaiter 
boots, stockinge, and (shall it be said?) garters, 
were placed snugly under one corner of the bed, 
the coverlid of which was so arranged, or rather 
disarranged, as to convey through a hasty glance, 
the idea of present occupancy. This was the 
sight which appalled the senses of the rightful 
proprietor of the apartment, who, still trembling 
with excitement, was now making a vigorous 
demonstration on the outside of the landlord’s 
door. 

Knock! knock! knock! 
sir!” 

No response, 

** Mr. Tetherbee.” Knock! knock! knock! much 
louder than before ; still no answer. 

‘* Mr. Tetherbee, will you wake up, sir?” 

Pound! pound! pound! pound! 

This last series of collisions between hand and 
panel had the effect of arousing the inmate from 
his slumbers, for a sleepy voice cried out, snap- 
pishly : 

** Who’s there ?” 

“Tt is I, Mr. Spragge. 
who’s in my room?” 

‘* How the devil should I know ?” said the per- 
son addressed, now getting wide awake, and be- 
coming uncomfortably conscious that his sleep 
had been disturbed. “I know well enough who 
ought to be there, and if——” 

** But, my dear sir,” interrupted Spragge, 
**there’s a stranger in my bed.” 

**Well, go and kick him out, then. I can’t be 
bothered at this time ofnight. Some one of the 
other gentlemen has mistaken your room for his 
own. It’s better for you to wake him up and tell 
him so than to disturb the house in this way.” 

“It isn’t a man—it’s a woman, I can’t go in 
there again—I can’t, I assure you. Won’t you 
get up and give me a bed?” said Spragge, im- 
ploringly. 

*‘ Oh, nonsense!” was the reply. ‘‘ Go to your 
room and go to sleep, and let me do the same. 
You’ve got the nightmare”—seizing at the idea— 
* you've got the nightmare! Go to your room 
and walk it off. Good-night to you;” and the 
creaking of the bed betrayed the fact that the 
speaker was resuming his original position of 
warmth and comfort, and his last words, that he 
proposed addressing himself to sleep, instead of 
the cold and shivering individual who stood out- 
side his door. 

Poor Spragge! Whatcouldhe do? Certainly 
not spend the remainder of the night on the 
stairs ; yet there seemed to be no alternative. He 
was not sufficiently acquainted with any gentle- 
man in the house to ask to share his bed; even 
had it been otherwise, they were all locked in their 
rooms, and, if aroused, would, perhaps, be more 
surly and unreasonable than their landlord. He 
knew, too, that there was not an unoccupied room 
in the house, save the kitchen, to find which even 
daylight would have been but of little assistance. 
To return to his own room was impossible, of 
course ; 80, after revolving the matter in his mind 
for some time, and growing momentarily more 
desperate through the discomforts of his situation, 
he resolved upon another attack upon Mr. Tether- 
bee. He began by calling mildly through the key- 
hole, waiting a moment for a reply. None came, 
however. He spoke again and louder, but all was 
silent. Gathering all his courage, he gave one 
mighty knock on the door, which threatened to 
send it from its hinges. This time he was an- 
swered in a most emphatic manner. Mr. Tether- 
bee had just fallen into one of those dozes which 
so deliciously span the space between wakefulness 
and sleep, when the voice outside half aroused 


“Mr, Tetherbee, 


For heaven’s sake, 





him. Too drowsy to heed it, he was again losing 


consciousness, when Mr. Spragge’s final summon 
called it back again, landed him in the middle of 
the floor, and sent him with no very tardy steps to 
whence the sound p 

“ Now, sir,” said he, in a tone of vexation and 
anger, half opening the door, “I’ve had 
of this! What is the matter, and what the devi] 
do you want. I won’t stand this nonsense any 
longer.” 

**I beg ten thousand pardons, Mr. Tetherbes, 
but what canI do? A ladyis in my room, and I 
can’t enter it, as I said before.” 

** This is all bosh. How would any lady in the 
house be likely to take your room ?” 

** Well, I thought,” said Mr, Spragge, timidly 
and hesitatingly ; ‘I thought, perhaps, the new 
boarder might——” ° 

**New boarder, sir!” was the stern reply, 
** There is no new boarder. Mr. Spragge, I be- 
lieve you are drunk. I smell your breath. I heard 
you stumble up-stairs some time ago. Now, sir, 
go to your room like a gentleman, and I shall say 
nothing about the affair.” 

If Mr. Spragge had been guilty of inebriety ; if, 

instead of merely tasting to regulate the doses 
which he had been administering that evening 
which doses consisted of whisky and water—he 
had swallowed the entire contents of the bottle, 
he would not have been more stupefied and stag- 
gered than by this unexpected and degrading ac- 
cusation, Already wearied with fatigue, excite- 
ment and cold, he was unable to contend with this 
last blow, which fell with such force upon him as 
to nearly deprive him of the power of speech. He 
could only gasp forth a faint protest and sink on 
the stairs. This fully confirmed Mr. Tetherbee’s 
suspicions, but, at the same time, brought about 
a revolution in his feelings, His anger was now 
changed to something like pity. ‘* Poor fellow!” 
thought he ; ‘‘ here I’ve been insisting on his going 
up-stairs, when, perhaps, he can’t walk a step 
alone.” So, slipping on an additional garment, he 
took Spragge compassionately by the arm, saying : 
** Well, come on, old fellow, I guess we'll find a 
place for you somewhere,” 
Mr. Spragge, who had not yet recovered from 
his indignation snd astonishment, found a new 
source of remonstrance in the patronizing manner 
with which he was now being treated, but all his 
efforts to vindicate himself were totally ignored 
by Mr, Tetherbee, who led him forcibly up the 
= preventing each attempt at speaking 
with : 

* Yes, yes, I know. Well, you'll be all right in 
the morning. Come on, Spragge, come on.” 

Late as it was, there were several in the house 
who were yet sleepless, and who had been leaning 
over the banisters, attentive listeners to the 
amusing and protracted colloquy below. A sup- 
pressed scream of laughter, and‘a light scamper- 
ing in the hall in the direction of Mr. Wattington’s 
room, greeted the ears of the midnight wanderers 
as they reached the landing, but each one was 
too much absorbed in his own intentions to give 
much heed to the noise. The gas was still blaz- 
ing full blast, just as Mr. Spragge had left it, as 
Mr. Tetherbee threw open the door. 

“There, now,” said he, glancing about to as 
sare himself that everything was right, “I told 
you nobody was here. Now go to bed, and don’t 
drink any more to-night, and you'll come out all 
straight.” And before his astonished and be- 
wildered companion could reply, he was half way 
down the stairs. 

Left thus to himself, Mr. Spragge began to 
doubt his own sanity, began to doubt the evi- 
dence of his own senses, and falling helplessly 
into a chair, in a state of semi-stupefaction, looked 
about him. Not a trace of the objects which had 
caused his recent hasty exit was visible. Every- 
thing was natural and familiar. He pinched him- 
self. No! he was not dreaming, but wide awake 
and in full possession of his faculties, Could it 
be that the house was haunted? Pshaw! What 
ghost ever disrobed itself and went to bed? Per- 
haps—terrible thought—he had been laboring un- 
der some temporary aberration of mind, but his 
looking-glass gave no token of it in his eyes, 
Drunk ! never! That any one should dare to in- 
sinuate even, much more directly charge him with 
jt, as had Mr. Tetherbee! Yet how was this in- 
explicable mystery to be solved? His own exist. 
ence was not more certain to him than the 
reality of what he had seen, yet who would believe 
his idle tale? Would not every one join in the 
unjust but apparently wéll-founded suspicions 
of Mr. Tetherbee, and he, John Spragge, become 
the object of taunts and ridicule from the whole 
household? 

Not while other abiding places existed was such 
ignominy to be endured. On the following morn- 
ing the personal property of Mr. Spragge was 
conveyed to some unknown portion of the city, 
and his late apartment became eligible to any new 
boarder who should possess a more tangible 
existence than could be claimed for the one whom 
its recent occupant firmly believes to this day to 
have robbed him temporarily of his rightful pos- 
session, 








ApvANTAGE OF A Laittte KNOWLEDGE oF 


storm in November, 1821, a vessel 
English Channel was driven ashore near Head, 
and the whole crew were washed overboard, four only 
being saved from immediate death by being thrown 
on the rocks on which the vessel struck. A lingering 
and terrible fate seemed to await them; for, 

not under water, the waves appeared to 


gaining on them. The darkness of the t the 
violence of storm prevented any help to them, 
and they sat awaiting the waves which roared around to 


engulf them at last, as they had their shipmates before. 
In this terrible moment one of the sufferers, a 
weed to hold himself —) my : the ye 
recognized it as the sam an 
samphire is never submerged by the sea, he felt 
assured that he could say to the waves ‘ hitherto shalt 
thou go and no further.’ Trusting to the promise of 
this child ot faith, the poor fellows remained stationary 
till the morning. They were not deceived; the sea, 
having reached its bounds, gradually retired, light 
shipwrecked seamen, and they were 
rescued from their perilous position, — no doubt, 
a grateful remembrance of the cheering, hope-giving 
words suggested by the root of the samphire ip their 
dire necessity,” 
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Tae Meerschaums of Kaldenberg & Son are 
now the fashionable pipes with all the curious in 
em: , and they deserve the distinction. They have 
sent over to the Paris tion some most beau! 

3, Which will, no doubt, greatly astonish and 
all who are devoted to the art of smoking. 
have also sent, as a present, to the Em r Napoleon, a 
pipe and cigar-holder, of very remarka’ gee me 
and well worthy the acceptance of that 
emoker, 


Tx great merits of a revolver are compact- 
ness, durability, safety and effectiveness. These quali- 
_ ties are combined in the National Revolver, manufac- 
tured by the National Arms Company, of Brooklyn. 
For the size of the ball, and the ce it carries, it 
far exceeds every other kind, being only seven inches 
in length, and weighing only fourteen ounces. It is 
also the safest weapon to carry now manufactured, there 
being no instance of its accidentally exploding. 


A centir™ay, taking an a) ent, told the 
landlady, “I assure you, ma’am, I never left a lodging 
but my landlady shed tears.” 

She answered, with a very inquiring look: 

“I —_ it was not sir, that you went away without 
paying . 








(From “ The Ladies Home,” Atlanta, Ga.) 


Impartial !_Neither wealth, refinement or con- 
dition are guns Se suffering. Allincur the ry | 
for neglect or bedience of nature’s laws. t all 
who suffer from any of the ills to which females are 
liable discard that tentiment of false delicacy, and 
the effects of THE PHILOTOKEN or Female’s 
Fri which acts like a charm in ——— pain and 
contro the nervous system. Its use , in many 
cases, prevent those troublesome complaints that invite 

remature old age. A notice of this remedy would not 
nd a place in this magazine if it was not known to be 
a Sa For valuable information to war 
an is of families, send a -stamp for a 
phiet, to HARRAL RISLEY & 00. New York, 

ents for Proprietor. 692-604 


Purge out the Morbid Humors of the 
Blood, by a dose or two of AYER’S PILLS, and you 
will have clearer heads as well as bodies. 
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Barnum & Van Amburgh’s Museum 


and Menagerie Combination. 
Broadway, between Spring and Prince streets. 


Every Afternoon at 2; pone at 7%. The Great 
Event of the Season! A MAGNIFICENT, RELIGIOUS, 
HISTORICAL, SPECTACULAR, ZOOLOGICAL DRA- 
MA, written by the popular author, JOHN BROUGHAM, 
expressly for this Establishment, entitled the ‘‘ CHRIS- 
TIAN MARTYRS,” with New and Gorgeous Scenery, 


Superb Properties, Splendid Costumes, and original 
Mechanical Effects. NEW AND ORIGINAL SIC 
by the eminent A 


oe Thomas Baker, Esq. 
GRAND TRIUMPH PR SION will occur, in 
which the VAN AMBURGH LI G@ WILD ANIMALS 
will be introduced, together with over 200 Auxiliaries. 
Characters will be sustained by the Talented Dramatic 
Company. On exhibition, at all hours, the ENTIRE 
Vv) AMBURGH COLLECTION OF LIVING WILD 
A . INCLUDING A GIRAFFE—over 15 feet 
high. 


A Giant and Giantess, A Leopard Child, Two 
Dwarfs, Circassian Girl, 
Cosmoramas, Learned 


Gordon Cumming Collection, 

‘ Seal, Happy Family, Grand 
Aquaria, Historical Relics, and over 200,000 other 
Curiosities. 


Admission, 30 cents, children under ten, 15 cents. 


FARO CHECKS. 


Patent Compressed Ivory, 13; inch—300 White, 200 
Red, 100 Blue—with Splits, Markers and Cappcrs, com- 
lete. Price, $72 per set. Poker Checks, $10 per 100, 
© orders filled unless accompanied with a deposit. 
WM. M. WELLING, 571 Broadway, 
Opposite Metropolitan Hotel. 


Holl "s Pills.—Go where you will 
in what Meany you please, and you will - told that 
this renovating salve gives permanent relief to all cu- 
taneous, scorbutic and eruptive affections. 














The Hair, Scalp and Face. 


DR. B. C. PERRY, 


Dermatologist, author of the above valuable Book, 
published and for sale by JAMES MILLER, 522 Broad- 
way, can be consulted at No. 49 Bond Street, New York, 
for all cvtaneous diseases ofthe head or scalp. Loss of 
hair and premature grayness; moles, wens and warts 
permanently cured; moth patches, freckles, pimples, 
comedones (called black worms), and all brown dis- 
colorations removed from the face. 

To remove moth patches, freckles, or any brown dis- 
colorations from the skin, ask your druggist for Perry's 
Moth and Freckle Lotion, or send to Dr. Perry. 

No charge for consultations—personally or by letter. 
594-604e0Ww 





Look Here!—Fullinstructions by which 
a person can master the great art of Ventriloquism ina 
few hours’ Fag and make a world of fun and for- 
tune. Sent by mail for 50 cents. Satisfaction given in 
every.case, or money retunded. Address M. A. JAG- 
GEBRS, Calhoun, IL. 








GIVEN AWAY! 


With No. 4, 
Wayne’s Assault on Stony Point 
With No, 10, 
The Game of Loto. 

With No. 15, 

A Comic Checker-Board. 
Sa See our Prizes and Terms for Clubs. ; 
16 Pages and 25 Engravings for 5 Cents, 


FRANK LESLIE, 


tf 537 Pearl street, N. Y, 


DEGRAAF & TAYLOR, 
87 and 89 Bowery, and 65 Chrystie Street, New York, 





Still continue to keep the largest stock of Parlor, Dining 
apd Bedroom Furniture, of any house in the United 
States, which they offer to the Wholesale and Retail 
trade at s discount of twenty per cent. from old prices. 


BEDDING AND SPRING BEDS, 


A GREAT VARIETY. 





578-99 
$5 wacnine! 59 
a ge 


AND EXTREME ly 
ented June 9, 1863. The 


May 138, 1862; % pat 
celebrated F. Y GEM SEWING MACHINE, with 
CriIMPING attachment ; sews with DouBLE orn SINGLE 


THREAD of ALL KINDS, making sixteen stitches to 
each evolution of the wheel. Will Gath-r, 
Ruffle, Shirr, Tuck, Run Breadths, &c.; 
strongest and made. Warranted 
for THREE YEARS. It has taken the Premiums at 
New York and other Srare Fares, and received the 
FuLtL APPROVAL of ALL the principal Journals, and of 
those who have UsED THEM. 


“With single or double thread, it ae 
the stitch exactly like hand sewing.”—N. Y. Tribune. 


Rae ys all complete, sent on receipt of price, 
. very o- ents wanted every- 
where. Address orders to 7 = 
FAMILY GEM SEWING MACHINE Co., 
Office, 102 Nassau Street, N. Y. 


Proved “A Household 
Necessity.” 


BROokELYN, Nov. 24, 1866.—Judge Marshall, of Herki- 
mer County, joins me in saying that tor general family 
use we have tried nothing to.equal it for economy and 
value. You justly term it ‘a household necessity.” 

AUGUSTUS MORAUD. 


Wesrrort, Dec. 29, 1866.—-I can with confidence 
recommend it as economical and thorougb in its effects. 
JAMES SNEIBERT. 


My family considers it the best and most economical 
article for household purposes that we have ever used. 
J. W. SIMONTON, 
Gencral Manager of Associated Press. 
No testimonial is necessary from any one. My wife 
says she will always use it. 
M. HARRIS, 356 Broadway, N. Y. 


METROPOLITAN HOTEL. 


The value of your SAvonrne is fully appreciated at 
this hotel, for laundry and general use, and is worthy 
the attention of the public. ° 

SIMEON LELAND & CO., Proprietors. 


And many others. Once try it, and you will always 
use it. Savontne speaks for itself. Manufactured in 
this country by the 


GLAMORGAN SOAP COMPANY, 


45 Broadway, N. Y., 
ORIGINAL VIRGIL HONEY SOAP. t 


- UNION WASHING-MACHINE 


AND CLOTHES WRING- 
ER. Conceded to be the 
best in the world. 

Will do a weck’s wash- 
ing, perfeelly, in two 
hours. 

The Wringer is the 
strongest made. 

MANGLES of all kinds, 
for ironing clothes with- 
out heat. 

J. WARD & ©O., 
23 Cortlandt stre:t, New 
York; and 
102 Summer St., Boston. 











tf 


= Something New. “@ 
For Agents and Dealers to sell, 20 Novel and Useful 
Articles; profits large. Send stamp for circular. 
& W. RICE & CO., 
tf 83 Nassau street, N. Y. 


PARLOR FIREWORKS. 

Snow Crystals in Fire; or, Fireworks for the Drawing- 
Room. A new amusement for Winter Evenings. Price 
25 cents a package. Send Orders to O. A. ROORBACH, 
122 Nassau street, New ¥ork. tf 


FINE COMBS CIVEN AWAY! 


Imitation Ivory Fine Combs send and get one. En- 
close stamp for return ge, and address 
DR. E. WARNER & O©O., Publishers, Chicago, Ill. 


100 Photographs of Union Generals sent post- 
paid for 25 cents; 50 p) a of Rebel Officers for 
25 cents; 100 photographs of Female Beauties ior 25 
cents; 100 photographs of Actors for 25 cents. Address 

589-598 C, SEYMOUR, Box 48, Holland, N, Y. 














300 per cent. Profit for Acents.—Three 
Genteel cles, everywhere needed and sell at sight. 
All sent, with particulars, free, by mail, for 35 cents. 
Address E. H. MARTIN, Hinsdale, N. H. 





Royal Havana Lottery. 


January 22, 1867, 
58 GD cecccccces 





No. 
Being the six capital prizes. 

Prizes paid in gold. Information furnished. Highest 

= paid for doubloons and ail kinds of gold and 


TAYLOR & CO., Bankers, 16 Wall st., N. Y. 





: es . > " 
Confession and Experience of an Invalid, 
Published for the benefit and as a caution to young 
men and others, who suffer from Nervous D 
supplying THE MEANS OF SELF-CURE. By one whd has 
cured himself after undergoing considerable quackery. 
By ‘enclosing a post-paid addressed envelope, single 
copies, free of charge, ea be had of the author. 
NATHANIEL MAYFAIR, Esq., 
Brooklyn, Kings Co., N. ¥. 


$2.50 Greatest Invention Yet.— 
s Patent Pocket Timekeeper; needs no 
winding; always in order; made of metal, and suitable 

entlemen or children. Scent free, by ad- 


for es, af } 
dressing, with price, NORCROSS MANUFACTURING | 


CO., care National Inventors’ Exchanye. 208 Broadway, 











XN. ¥. State and County Rights for sale, 








EE FR 


AGENTS WANTED to sell the above WATCH or 
commission. Sample Watch, with Genr’s Vest CHAin. 
sent by mai}, securely packed, for $350. 8. C. BENNETT 
& CO., 163 Bleecker Street, N. Y. 


Dr. William Zarl’s Spanish Pile Speci- 
fic (a radical cure). Price $1 per Box, or 3 Boxes $2. 
12 te street, N. Y. Caution.—Dr. Earl has not re- 
moved from his old stand, nor has he agents for the 
sale of his remedies. 589-92 


Beauty-—Hunt’s Bloom of Roses. 


A charming, delicate and perfect natural color for the 

cheeks or lips; does not wash off or wjure the skin; 

remains permanent for years and cannot be detected. 

Price $1 18 cents v2 il, securely packed from ob- 
& 


servation. co., 
tf 133 South Seventh street, Philadelphia. 








THE STANDARD 


AMERICAN BILLIARD TABLE 


AND 


COMBINATION CUSHIONS, 


Approved and adopted by the Billiard Congress of 1863. 
The best and only reliable Billiard Table manufactured. 
Balls, Cues, and every article relating to Billiards, for 
sale by PHELAN & COLLENDER, 
Corner of Crosby and Spring Streets, N. Y. 


*¢ Psychomancy-”—How either sex may 
fascinate and gain the love, confidence, affection and 
good will of any person they choose, instantly. This 
simple mental acquirement all can possess, securing 
certain success in love, marriage, etc., free by mail, for 
25 cents, together with a guide to the unmarried of both 
#xexes—an extraordinary book, of great interest. Third 
edition; over 100,000 copies already sold. Address 
T. WILLIAM & CO., Publishers, Philadelphia. 


The Metropolitan Linguistic Institute, 
AT SCHUBERTH’S BUILDING, 
No. 820 Broadway, near Twelfth St., 


is an establishment of the highest classical order and 
respectability, where French, German, Italian and 
Spanish are rapidly taught through H. C. Arymar’s 
Analytical and Synomic Method. 





TERMS: 
Per Year, of 100 Lessons........... eevee $40 
Per Term of 20 Lesscn8........eceeeeesees 10 
Private Lessons of balf an hour each....... 1 
Private Classes of three, for one hour...... 2 


tt 





ANew Way to Make Money.—Send 
50 cents ior two Goiden Envelopes, sure to draw a prize 
and a cnance to draw $30,000 in Greenbacks. Address 
MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION, 197 Broadway, 
New York City. tt 


Good Books bound in Cloth and Gold. 
—Inquire Within, tells anything you want to know, 
Price $1 50—Ten Thousand Wonderful Things, $1 50— 
Book of 3,000 Valuable Receipts, $1 50—1,000 Amusing 
Tales aud Adventures, $1 50—Anecdotes of Love, $1 50 
—Ladies’ Pattern Book, 500 Plates, $1 50—Live and 
Learn, 75 cts.—Book of Sports and Games, 600 Engrav- 
ings, a splendid Book, $3 50—One-Thousand-and-One 
Home Amusements, $1 50—1,000 Tricks with Cards, 
$1 50—Learn to Dance without a Master, $1 50—Hote! 
Keepers’ Guide, $2 50—Richardson’s Guide to Free- 
masonry, Engravings of Signs, Grips, &c., $1." W. C. 
WEMYSS, 575 Broadway, New York. 586-598 











This is no Humbug! 

By sending 30 cents, and stamp, with age, height, 

color of eyes and hair, you will receive, by return mail, 

a correct picture of your future husband or wife, with 

nyme and date of marriage. Address MINNIE CLIF- 
TON, P.O. Drawer No. 38, Fultonville, N. ¥. 590-93 


THE PARLOR STEAM ENGINE. 

The “LITTLE MARVEL” Parlor Steam Engine is 
tree from all danger. A child may work it with perfect 
safety. It will diffuse w delicious perfume when re- 
quired. The latest novelty of the day. Sent, post-paid, 


on receipt of $1, The trade supplied. Address orders 
to O. A, ROORBACH, 122 Nassau st., N. Y. tt. 





~ Now is the Time to Subscribe for 
FRANK LESLIE’S 


PLEASANT HOURS. 


PRICE 15 CENTS A NUMBER, OR $1 50 A YEAR, 


A Beautifully Illustrated Journal for the 
Family Circle, Railroad Travelers, etc. 





This publication, composed of Original Stories by 
well-known writers, interspersed with Interesting 
Narratives of Travel and Adventure in all parts of the 
world; Recent Discoveries in Science; Curious Facts 
in Natural History; Anecdotes, and a great variety ot 
Entertaining and Instructive Miscellaneous Reading, 





ility, | 


will constitute a new feature in periodical literature. 
Besides the numerous illustrations in the text, each 
number will contain Four Large and Beautiful 
Engravings on Tinted Paper. 
| As this work is stereotyped, all the back numbers can 
| be had at any time. 

In the February number will be commenced a new 
continued story of extraordinary interest, 


|'The Peri ot the Pyrenees, 
A TALE OF ANCIENT SPAIN. 
BY HARRY HAZLETON. 


a@” All subscriptions to be sent to 
FRANK LESLIE, 








i 587 Pear] Street, N, Y. 





A VatvaBtz Mrpicre.—Dr. Poland’s White Pine 
Compound, advertised in our columns, is a successful 
attempt to combine and apply the medicinal virtues of 
the ite Pine Bark. It has been thoroughly tested by 
le in this city and vicinity, and the proprietor has 
nonials to its value from persons well-known to 
our citizens. We recommend its trial in all those cases 
of disease to which it is adapted. It is for sale by all 
our Independent. 


The Great New England Remedy! 


Dre. J. W. POLAND’S 


White Pine Compound 


Is now offered to the afflicted throughout the country, 
after having been proved by the test uf 11 years, in the 
New England States, where its merits have become as 
well-known = Se tree from which, in part, it derives 
b e 


WHITE PINE COMPOUND CURES 


Sore Throat, Colds, Coughs, Diphtheria, Bronchitis, 
Spi of Blood, and Pulm Affections 
enerally. It is a Remarkable Remedy for 
idney Complaints, Diabetes, Difficulty of 
Voidirg Urine, Bleeding from the Kidneys and 
Bladder, Gravel, and other Complaints. For 
oy and Scurvy it will be found very valu- 
able. 
Give it a trial if you would learn the value of a good 
and tried medicine. It is pleasant, safe and sure. 
Sold by Druggists and Dealers in Medicines gener 
y. 





NO NAME FOR THEM, 

OR ORIENTAL MYSTERIES. Chemists are perplexed 
by them, Manufacturers cannot produce them, Hot 
Water reveals them, then people wonder at them. 
Price 25 cents. Send Orders to O. A. ROORBACH, 122 
Nassau street, New York. tf 


The Great Family Paper of America: 
FRANK LESLIE’S 








Issued every Monday. 


The Fourth Volume of Franx Lesiie’s Caimmnxey 
CoRNER, now in course of publication, will prove by far 
the most attractive series of numbers yet issued. In- 
creased facilities will be brought to bear to develop the 
original plan, and render this weekly Magazine of 
instructive and attractive matter by far the most desira- 
ble household paper ever published. 

To please and delight the sense of sight, while at the 
same time the mind is furnished with healthy and 
suitable nourishment, is the aim of the Curm~xzy Con- 
NER. Every realm ot fancy and tact—imagination, with 
its tales of fiction, restrained by high-toned moral 
sense; the wonders of the past in human Listory, the 
great and heroic deeds that live in imperishable lustre; 
the wonders of science and art; the wonders that travel 
daily brings to our view, whether in natural history, 
the scenery of the earth, or in the manifold vareities of 
human mann:rs and customs—all these find a place in 
the Cuimnry CorNER, not told baldly, but presented in 
an attractive dress, and illustrated by Engravings in 
which the highest possible excellence is attained. 

Thus it is a book for the fireside, coming with ever- 
renewed freshness, and, like nature’s self, with ever- 
varying charms. 

It is electrotyped, and back numbers can be hed by 
ordering the same of any News Agent, so that persons 
wishing to subscribe at any time may depend on getting 
the back numbers from the commencement. 





Terms for this Paper. 





Price: Ten Cents Each Number. 
One copy, three months............ cocogl &@ 
One copy, six months..... cooe 9S 
OME COPY, OME YOAL.. 1. ee ceeecceceeecerecscecs 4 09 


Two copies, oue year, to one address, in one 


WIAPPEF....cccccssccces PPTTT TTT TTT TTT - 780 
Four copies, one year, to one address, in ove 

WEIDER cvccceccccecescoscccescccccceccs 15 00 
Six copies, one year........ $0peeb 6bs006%60d0% 20 00 


Oue copy of Frank Leslie’s Chimney Corn r 
and one copy of Frank Leslic’s Lady’s 
Magazine (the most complete Lady’s Book 
published) for one year.......... 06000660 7 00 
Subscriptions should be sent to the Publisher, 
FRANK LESLIE, 
537 Pear! Street, N. Y. 


Extra inducements for persons procuring clubs for 
Frank LESLIE’s CHIMNEY CORNER. 
The following prizes wil! be given: 
For Clubs of Fitty Subscribers, at $4 each, a beautiful 
Parlor Melodeon, 
For Clubs of Thirty Subscribers, at $4 each, a Grover & 
Baker Sewing Machine, valued at $55. 
For Clubs of Twelve Subscribers, st $4 each, a Union 
Washing Machine, valued at $2). 
For Clubs of Seven Subscribers, at ¢4 each, a Union 
Clothes Wringer, valued at $10. 
For Clubs of Four Subscribers, at $4 each, a Sebrinz’s 
Parlor Base-Ball Field—a new indoo: game. 
The above articles to be boxed and sent by express to 
any address. 


THE ROAD TO HEALTH, BEAUTY & FORTUNE! 


OVER 4,000 THINGS WORTH KNOWING. 


Information of priceles value to everybody. Sent 

st-paid for 25 cents; 5 copies, 50 cents. Address 
“UNION BOOK ASSOCIATION,” Syracuse, N. Y. 
4Sa~ Agents wanted. 691-603 


BOOKS FOR HBVERYBODY. 


SHORT-HAND WITHOUT A MASTER, 53d Edition, 
25 cents. Ventriloquism Made Easy and Second Sight 
Mystery Explained, 15 cents. Joe Miller, Jr., Full of 

Fun, 10 cents. Everybody’s Friend, or the Universal 
P iund-Book, 25 cents. Parlor Tricks with Cards, 70 
Illustrations, 30 cents. Hand-Book of Natural Magic, 
30 cents. The Amateur’s Guide to Home Theatrical, 
25 cents. How To Do It, a Book tor Ev-rybody, 50 
cents. The Most Laughable Thing on Earth, 3vU cents. 
Banjo without a Master, 50 cents. Either of the above 
will be sent by mail on receipt of the price. Send stamp 
for Catalogue, and address Orders to O. A. RUOA BACH, 
122 Nassau street, New York. tf 


NOW READY.—-THE NEW NUMBER OF 
FRANK LESLIE’S BUDGET OF FUN. 
the Great Comic Paper of America, con- 
taining Valentines for everybody—New 
Style of Pulpit Lectures, with Ballet Mod- 
els of the Naked Truth—Cruelty to Mani- 
mals, in eight sketches—with numerous 
other comic designs, making Franx Lrs- 
ure’s Bupcetr or Fun the Humorous His- 
tory of the Month. The Letter-Press is 
composed of Romance, serious and comic; 
Short Sketches and Brilliant Stories, with 
all the current good thivys of the day. 
Its Comic Editorials and Poetry are equally 





excellent, For sale everywhere, 
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STEINWAY & SONS’ ¥ 


Grand, Square & Upright. 


PIANOFORTES, 


Have taken Thirty-five First Premiams, at the Principal | 
Fairs held in this country within the last ten years, and 
also a First Prize Medal at the .dreat International Ex- 
h.bition in London, 1862, in competition with 269 Pianos 
from all parts of the World. 
Every Piano is constructed with their ‘‘ Pateat Agraffe 
Arrangement’’ applied directly to the ull Iron Frame. 
STEINWAY & SONS direct special attention to their 
newiy invented “‘ UPRIGHT ” Piano:, with their ‘‘ Pa- 
tent Resonator’’ and double fron Frame, patented June 
5, 1856, which, by their volume and exquisite quality of , 
tone, have elicited the unqualified admiration or the 
musical profession and all who have heard them. 
STEINWAY & SONS’ Pianos are used by the most 
eminent pianists of Europe and America, wLo prefer | 
them for their own public and private use whenever | 
xecessible. These instruments are the only American | 
Pianos exported to Europe in large numbers, and actually 
used by the great pianists in European Concert Rooms. 
Every Piano warranted for five years, Old Pianos 
taken in exchange. i 


WAREROO AS: 
First Floor of Steinway Hall, | 


tfo 71 & 73 East 14th St., N. Y. 


OLD EYES MADE 
NEW easily and with- 
out doctor or medi- 
cines. Sent, post-paid, 
on receipt of 10 cents. 
DR. E. B, FOOTE, 
1130 Broadway, N. Y. 





- OOMFORT AND 
#CURE FOR THE 
RUPTU ~~ 

t-paid, on receipt 
of 10 cents, Address 
Dr. E. B. FOOTE, au- 
sd lbh.) See) thr of Medical Com- 


mon Sense, &c. 
com) No. 1130 Broadway, 
Tee New York. ° 

$10 from $1.—Agents Wanted Every- 
where, For full particulars, please address, with stamp, 


G. W. JACKSON & CO., 11 South st:, Baltimore, Md. 
594-s0 
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KZAZLDENETRG & SON., 
Manufacturers of Genuine Meer- 
schaum Pipes. The best Meerschaum 
at a fair price. All goods warranted 
geuuine. Monograms, Portraits, etc., 
etc., cut to order. Pipes repaired, 
Boiled, Mounted, ete. Send for Cir- 
cular, 4 & 6 John street, New York. tto 





Wow is the Zime to Subscribe. 


TO THE LADIES OF AmERICA, 


Patrons of 


Frank Leslie’s Lady’s Magazine. 


ANNOUNCEMENT FOR 1867. 


Frank Leslie’s Lady's Magazine for 1867 


will be the most complete Lady’s Book to be found in 
this or any other country. The rapid increase of its 
circulation provee the high appreciation of American 
Ladies and the ho!d it has taken on their affections. 


=ts Claims: 

1,—IT IS THE ONLY REAL GAZETTE OF FASHION, 
Owing to our extensive and complete arrangements, and 
the late date of its publication, the fashions published 
in Paris, London and Berlin, are reproduced immedi- 
ately after their arrival. Our Magazine is the only one 
thus giving the latesi fashions. In .vost of the periodi- 
cals offered to Ladies the fashions are really two or 
three months old. 


I.—ITS IMMENSE DOUBLE SHEET FASHION 
PLATES ARE WITHOUT A PARALLEL. 


In the size and extent of our Fashion plate we have 
nv competition. Whatéver assertions may be made in 
circulars aud announcements, a lady need only measure 


OUR MAGNIFICENT DOUBLE PAGE COLORED 
FASHION PLATE, 
twelve inches by sixteen inches in s‘ze, and our 
PLAIN DOUBLE PAGE FASHION PLATE, 

always given in the same number, seventeen inches by 
twenty-four, to be convinced how little any other can 
pretend really to furnish Ladies with full intormation. 
Besides the Fuil Length Fashions in these plates, we 
give at least fifty smaller fashion illustrations in each 
number, comprising every article of ladies’ or children’s 
attire, and in these we confine ourselves to the styles 
of no single house, our selections being made from the 
choicest offercd. In aword, we ean boldly assert that 
we give in eacl: number more than ell other magazines 
combined, 

I1l.—LITERARY MERIT.—No Lady’s Book, and few 
if any of ihe Monthlies, can claim superiority in a lite- 
rary point of view over Frank Lestiz’s Lapy’s Maca- 
ZINE. 

Our urray of talented writers, if we chose to parade 
it, would exceed by far in worth and numbers that of 

ny similar periodical. Ours is the only Lidy’s Maga- 
tive that gives original illustrations t its literary mat- 


I 





IV.—ELEGANT AND PROFUSE XYLOGRAPHIC 
ILL USTRATIONS.—We have adopted as the finest, 
soitest ant most effective illustrations, the magnificent | 
Chromo Lithographs, giving copies of celebrated paint- 
ings, rich and warm 1m cvolorim:, end throwing com- 

ato the shade the hard, stiff steel iliustrations 





ven. Besides these, our pages teem with 
i 1 engraviugs, embracing every variety of 
t. Works of Art, Notable Women, Manners and 
Custon Animal Lofe, Foreign Travel and Adventure, 
et 
rERM 
One COPY, TOF ONC FOR... ..cceseecceseseeves 
our copies, to one post-office......... . 
Wi.b t addicicna! advaniag f om 
' ratis, to the person t 





ount 
Que copy of Frank Leslie’s Illustrated News- 
paper, or Chimney Cornerand Lady’s Maga 
zine, tor one year to one addrees........ 00 


£ 
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SCENE IN THE COMMON COUNCIL CHAMBER, NEW YORK—THE ANTI-INK THROWERS PROVIDE 
THEMSELVES WITH BAGS OF FLOUR, 
¢ 





Drawing Instruments 
, OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


Swiss, German Silver and French TRANSITS, LEYV- 
ELS, SURVEYORS’ COMPASSES, &c., DRAWING 
PAPER, WATER COLORS, &c., and all supplies for 
Engineers, Architects and Machinists. 

Sets of Instruments furnished for schools, and cases 
made to order. A Priced and Illustrated Catalogue 





sent free by mail on application. 
WILLIAM Y. McALLISTER, 
° 728 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


GET THE BEST 





UNABRIDGED 


NEW ILLUSTRATED ‘“ 


Buy one of “‘ Stoeckel’s Patent Gradu- 
ated Wine, Brandy, or Prescription Bottles ;” a useful 
bottle to every family. Sold by all Druggists. 

HAGERTY BROTHERS, 


© 591-600 Wholeszle Agente. | 


£\ Brown's Patent Double= 
Cone Damper for Wood or Coal Stoves» 
2 Furnaces, &c. Warranted to produce 


great saving of fuel. Increased heat. 

No Gas. Warm Floors, Heats Ovens | 
on the bottom, thus doing away with ‘ . 
&c. See Report of American institute, Farmers’ Club, 
Weekly Tribune, Feb. 6. Sent (express-paid) on receipt of 
$1.50 each, or $12 per dozen. Address ADAMS & 
FLINT, General Agents, 119 Nassau st., N. Y. ts) 


The Htna Sewing Machine 


possesses euperior advaniages over all other Machines. 
It is reliable in manipulation and not likely to get out 
of order. Its working is so simple that any person can 
learn it with the greatest facility and in less time than 
any other machine, while the sewing it performs is un- 
surpassed by any other process in use. 
PLANER, BRAUNSDORF & CO., 
0 Warerooms, 194 Grand Street, N. Y. 


THE BOWEN MICROSCOPE, 
Magnifying 500 Toes, mailed to any address for 50 cts. 
TuReEE of different powers tor $1. Address 

°o F. B. BOWEN, Box 220, Boston, Mass. 


‘GET THE BEST. 
WARDS 
PAPER COLLARS 


For ladies and gentlemen, the largest assortment in | 
the New World. ! 
TO BE BAD EVERYWHERE, 
And at wholesale and retail at the manufactory, No. 387 | 
Broadway, New York. 


WHEELER & WILSON’S. 
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SEWING MACHINES, 


625 Broadway, Now Yerk. © 
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HIGHEST PREMIUM | 
Elastic Stitch and Lock Stitch | 
SEWING MACHINES, 


495 BROADWAY, N. Y¥. 


All Wanting Farms. 
sou Soi’, Mid Chmat:, 0) wi yuth of Phila- 
delphia. Price only $25 per acre. Also improved 
Farms. Hundredsare settling. Information sent free. 
592-6040 Address C. K. LANDIS, Vineland, WN. J. 


r 





Lock Stitch Reversible Feed 


SEWINC MACHINE. 
The Best in the World for Family Use. 
FLORENCE SEWING MACHINE Cvo., 
0 505 Broadway, New York. 


Scrofula, Rheumatism, Dys- 
pepsia, Eruptions of the 
Skin, Swollen Glands, 

&e., &e. 


A WORD OF ADVICE TO FAMILIES AND TO THE 
AFFLICTED GENERALLY. 

Scrofula is the cause of a grcat variety 0” vtiseases, the 
cure of which is certain by using the Slrumatic Salts 
for bathing purposes, prepared by the Pennsy.vania 
Salt Mauufac uring Company, und possessing exactly 
the same virtues as the celebra.ed Krenmalh Springs 
(Prussia), whenes ou a yearly average of eight thou- 
saud patients seeking relief from their different afflic- 
tions not one ever returns without a perfect cure. For all 
the above diseases take Strum Baths, which will 
cure you witout tail. 

For eale 2t all the principal Di ists’. 

PH. EPPELS MER,.Agent, 
56 Cedar Street. 


PENNSYLVANIA SALT MANU- 


FACTURING COMPARY'S 
SAPONTIFIER. 


MAKE YOUR OWN SOAP AND SAVE 
SIXTY PER CENT. 

There is no erticle known producing such excellent 
and cheap Soap as this Scponifer. In s.ving your 
waste grease, and using the same according to direc- 
tions around each box, you cbtain, with very jittic 
trouble and in a very short time, splondid Soap that 
will cost you two to five cents per pound, and if you 
buy the grease it will come only to six or seven cents 
per pound. : 

For sale at all the principal Grocers’, Drugisis’ and 
General Dealers’. ilo 


$28.80 Per Day—aAgents Wanted, Ladies and 
Gentlemen, in a pleasant, permavent and honorable 
business. For further particulars, address A. D. BOW- 
MAN & CO., 115 Nassau st., N. Y. Clip out and return 
this notice. 593-50 





A Delicate and Clear Complexion, by 
using Wright’s Alconated Glycerin Tablet. Order of 
your Drugzist. o 


The Family Circle Glee Bock, ccn- 
taining about 200 Songs, Glees, Choruses, &c. Arranged 
and Harwoniz: d for Four Voices, with full Accompani- 
ment for the Piano, 8: raphine and. Melodeon, tor the 
use of Glee Clubs, Singing Classesand the Home Circie. 
By Elias Howe. 2 vols., each $2. Mailed, post-paid, 
on receipt of price, Ly DITSON & CO., Publishers, 


| Boston. °o 


REMARKABLE NOVELTY! 
STEREOSCOPIC VInWS 
or 
Interior of Mammoth Cave, Kentucky, 
JUST PUBLISHED BY 
E. & H. T. ANTHONY & CO., 501 Broadway, 


Dealers in Photo. Materiale, Albums and Stereoscopes. 


N. B.—A complete outfit to make Ambrotypes, Ferro- 
types and Photographic Negatives, with Chemicals, &c., 
for $60. o 


‘SURI! PILE CURE. 


DR. GILBERT’S PILE INSTRUMENT 
for the Radical Cure of Piles, Prolapsus, 








relieves the worst case in five minutes, and 


sud for ciicular. Sold by Douggisis geuer- 

ye Discount to dealers. Agents wanted 
verrwh te. & nt by mail on receipt of $4. 

J. B. ROMAINE, Manager, 575 Broadway, New York. 
° 


etc., without an operation cr medicine, | 


has never failed .o eficci a permanent cure. | 





NATIONAL REVOLVER. 
—i nt) 
i = ey 







MANUFACTURED BY THE 


National Arms Co., 


KENT AVE., COR. OF HEWES S8T., BROOKLYN, 
E. D., NEW YORK. 
This now celebrated Revolver exceeds al? others for 
compactness, effectiveness, durability, power and safety 
| incarrying. Is light (14 oz.), small (only 7 inches in 
| length), with larger metallic cartridge (32-100th ball) 
than any Revolver made otf same size and weight. For 
sale throughcut the United States and Canada by the 
trade generally. Having dispensed with our: New York 
| Agency, all large orders should be sent direct to the 
Armory, where they will be promptly executed. 
586-980 


oo 


Agents Wanted.—$150 to $200 per 
| month—to sell the IMPROVED COMMON SENSE FAM 
| ILY SEWING MACHINE. Price $18. This machine 
will Stitch, Hem, Fell, Tuck, Quilt, Cord, Bind and Em- 
broider beautifully. Every machine warranted for 
five years. Send for descriptive circulars. Address 
J. L. SECOMB & CO., Post-office Box, No. 588, Detroit, 
Michigan. 591-40 


MERCHANYS, BANKERS, 
And others should send to all parts of the United States 
by HARNDEN’S EXPRESS, 65 Broadway. tfo 


NEW YORK PIANOFORTE CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
GRAND AND 8QU ARE 
AGRAF?YS 
PIANOFORTES. 
394 HUDSON ST., BET. HOUSTON AND CLARKSON 

572-970 STS., NEW YORK. 








PCLLAX & SON, Meer- 
schaum Manufacturers, 692 Broad- 
4 way, near Fourth Street, New York. 
® Pipes and Holders cut .to order and 
P repaired. All goods warranted gen- 
uine. Send for wholesale or retail 
circular, Pipes from $4 upward. o 


CHURCH AND PARLOR ORGANS 
CARHART & NEEDHAM 


97 East 23d Street, New York, 


(ESTABLISHED 1846,) 


Are the oldest manufacturers of Improved Reed Instru- 
ments in the United States; 8Q- AND WHEREVER THEY 
HAVE BEEN EXHIBITED IN COMPETITION WITH THE IN- 
STRUMENTS OF OTHER MAKERS, THEY HAVE INVARIABLY 
TAKEN THE HIGHEST PREMIUM.“@& 
At the last 
FAIR OF THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
These instruments were considered by the judges above 
competition, and, giving the ordinary prize to another 
firm, they created a NEW CLASS PREMIUM and presented 
A *SPECIAL”’ GOLD MEDAL, a new and hitherto 
unawarded testimonial of excellence, to 
CARHART & NEEDHAM. 
INustrated Catalogue and price-list sent by mail. 


io 


$30,060. For a Fortune, and no Deception, ad 
dress HARRIS BROTHERS, Boston, Mags. 587-990 


“SKATES FOR THE MILIION. 











ALFRED WwW OCDHMAW 


DEPOT FOR NEW YORK CLUB SKATES. 


A fire assortment ot all desirable styles of English 
and American Skates for Ladies, Gentlemen, Misses, 
Youths and Children. ‘‘ Woodiam’s”’ Latest Kink, 
and Winan’s Patent Foot Shield. Depot for ‘‘ Sebring’s’ 
Parlor Base Ball Field. ALFRED WOODHAM, 424 
3roadway, New York. Skates Ground and Repaired. 

Oo 





pORTAB! ——._ FB 
Seo PRINT oFIES 


For the Army and Navy Hospitals, Merchants, Drug- 
gists, and al! who wish to print neatly, cheaply and ex- 
peditiously. Circular sent free. Sheets of , Cuts, 
&e., 10 cts. ADAMS PRESS COMPANY, 26 Ann street, 
New York, tf 


“ECONOMY iS WEALTH.”—Franklin. 


\ ’ HY will people pay $50 or $100 for a Sewing Ma- 
chine when $25 will buy a better one for all 
PRACTICAL es? Notwithstanding to the 
contrary, the subscribers beg to inform theirnumerous 
friends that the “ Franxiim” and ‘‘ Mepatizon ’’ Ma- 
chines can be had in any quantity. This machine is a 
double thread, constructed upon entirely new ci- 
ples, and DOES NOT infringe upon any other the 
world. Itis emphatically the poor man’s Sewing Ma- 
chine, and is warranted to cxce! att others, as thou- 
sands of patrons will testify. 
awe A WANTED. Machines eent to Agents 
on trial, and given away to families who are needy and 
deserving. Address J. C. OTTIS & CO., Boston, Mass. 
592-6040 








Pain in the Stomach or Bowels, Con- 
stipation, Sick-Headache, Cramy*, Colic, Cholera Mor- 
bus, Distress ater Eating, are surely cured by the use 
of COE’S DYSPEPSIA CURE. It is certainly the 
greatest remedy in existence. For sale by druggists 
every where. o 





NOW READY—THIRD EDITION, 
Frank Leslie’s 
ILLUSTRATED ALMANAC, 
With Over Sixty Ilustrations, 
And full of usefal information. 





Sixty-Four Pages, Large Octavo. Price, 50 Cents. 





Fwenolc« Leslie’s 
Illustrated Lady’s Almanac, 


With Ovwcr Si venty Illustrations. 


' 
| Full of useful infort sitcom and pleasant reading for the 
ladies. 


Sixty-Four Pages, Large Octavo. Price, 50 Cents 
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